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“Wait, madam! Wait, please!” said Fred, struggling with the woman's drunken husband. “Yl ren» 
der him harmless, first, and attend to him afterwards.” And with that he hurled the 
drunkard into a corner, where he knelt on his chest and disarmed him. 
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Fred Fearnot’s Temperance Lectures 


OR 


FIGHTING RUM AND RUIN 


By HAL STANDISH 


CHAPTER I. 
FRED AND TERRY PREPARE FOR ANOTHER WAR ON WHISKY. 


One day Fred Fearnot and Terry Olcott were seated at 
their desk in the office of the New Era Company, when the 
door opened and about a dozen well-dressed ladies walked 
in, with Evelyn Olcott and Mary Hamilton at their head. 

They were the only ladies in the party whom they knew. 

Evelyn smiled as she noticed their astonishment, and she 
began at once to introduce the ladies, calling each one by 
name, but finally getting mixed and calling the-wrong names 
for the three of the ladies. 

They very ee, corrected her. 

“That gentleman,” she said, pointing to Terry, 
brother.” 

Each lady in the party offered her hand to both of them. 

There were not chairs enough in the office to seat them, 
but Fred and Terry designed their seats at their desks, 
wheeling their chairs around for them, Terry remarking: 

“Not since this office was built have I seen such an array 
of beauty in it.” 

Now, there were three or four ladies in the party old 
enough. to be his mother, but they all laughed heartily and 
thanked him for the complimént. 

“Sorry we haven’t chairs enough in the office to accom- 
modate you,” said Fred. 

“Oh, we will find seats,” said a lady, probably about Fred’s 
age, a very tall, handsome beauty, who deliberately took a 
‘seat on the corner of his desk. 

Another lady, probably thirty years of age, who was short 
~and plump, laughed and said: 

“My, but you'll have to help me up!” 

i “All right,” said Fred, although she was not speaking to 

im. 

He caught her around the waist and lifted her up and 
placed her on the desk. 

That produced a good deal of laughter, and when it ended 
Evelyn said: 

“Fred, these ladies live in Holmesdale, in the adjoining 
county, and are here as a committee from the temperance 
women of that town, to ask you and brother to come over 
and help them in a great prohibition fight that they are go- 
ing to have this fall. They first came by the cottage to ask 
Mary and I to come over and introduce them to you. They 
can speak for themselves,” and she turned and looked at the 
eldest lady in the party, who said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, Miss Olcott has told the whole story in a 
few words. Holmesdate is ruled by a liquor ring. It’s a 
small town, as you know, having only about two thousand 
inhabit ts; yet there are seven barrooms there, and there 
isn’t a day that passes that is not marred by drunken brawls. 
The Woman’s Temperance Union circulated a no si peas for a 
peral election to vote on the question as to ether liquors 
shall continue to be sold in the coun The secretary of 
the State has granted the request, and a day has been set 
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for the election. Every minister in the county signed the 
petition, and they are all eager to speak for us in every 
town and crossroads corner in the county. We tried to vote 
liquor out four years ago, but we were not well enough or- 
ganized then, so we lost it by several hundred majority. We 
know the wonderful work that you two gentlemer have done 
in this and other counties, hence we appeal to you as the 
ancient Christians appealed to the Apostle, ‘Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.’ We have more faith in your influ- 
ence than in all the ministers in the county. Of course, we 
don’t mean to refiect on them, but we believe that the whisky 
people themselves will come out to hear you. Now, will you 
grant our request?” 

The entire crowd was staring him in the face, waiting for 
his answer. 

He looked at Terry and Terry gazed at him. 

Then Fred turned and looked Evelyn straight in the eyes 
and asked: 

“PII do just as you say, dear.” 

“Then go, Fred.” 

The elderly lady turned and caught Evelyn in her arms 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 

That started the others, and each one in turn gave her a 
smilar greeting. 

“Oh, look here, now,” said Terry, “where do I come in?” 

“Oh, we won’t leave you out,” said the tall lady who was 
sitting on the desk, and she jumped down and very promptly 
kissed him. 

That started the others, and he, too, received a kiss from 
each of the ladies. 

Evelyn and Mary stood looking on and laughing. 

When all the ladies had kissed Terry he walked up to 
Mary and put his arms around her and kissed her on both 
cheeks and on her lips. 

Fred greeted Evelyn the same way. 

The delegation of ladies seemed to be very happy. 

Said the elderly lady, locking around at her companions: 

“My dear sisters, we’ll win the fight. The victory is ours 
as sure as the sun rises and sets. TIl go to the telegraph 
office and wire back home that ye have secured Messrs. Fear- 
not and Olcott.” 

“That’s right,” said Terry, “and say also that their sweet- 
hearts are secured also, for we intend to have them to go 
over with us.” 

“Yes,” said Fred. “They are our inspiration in all good 
work. Those saloons over there have annoyed us a great 
deal, for they have sent thousands of gallons of liquor into 
this county. The line between the two counties is only twelve 
miles from New Era. A good deal of it is shipped up here 
from other towns along the line of the railroad.” 

“Mr. Fearnot,” the elderly lady asked, “when can you 
come over?” 

“Any time when you ladies are ready for us. You must 
begin in time, so that every village in the county can be vis- 
ited. It may be necessary to hold several mectings in the 
same town during the campaign. Were it in our power to 
do so, we would be only too glad to visit every county in the 
State and fight it out to a finish.” 
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do, but I do know that FH worry him some,’ 
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“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” exclaimed all the ladies in} know that I 
a chorus. “We think that Holmesdale is the worst rum-|was his reply. 


ridden place in the State. The idea of a little town like that 
having seven saloons. There are many wives and mothers 
who suffer much from the effects of liquor, who say that 
their husbands are good men except when crazed by drink.” 

“T’ve been there,” said Fred, “and I’ve seen those saloons.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, you have made us so happy that we shall go 
singing all‘\the way back to our homes.” 

“By the way, madam, how did you ladies get here?” 

“Why, we drove through i in two hacks.” 

“Indeed! That’s a twenty-mile drive.” 

“Oh, but we will go back singing all the way, so fe 
do we feel over your promise to come to our assistance. We 
could have come around by rail, but we would have had to 
change cars and the distance would have been sixty miles, 
so we hired hacks „and drove through. The day is fine and 
the air is bracing.” 

“Yes, yes!” it’s a fine day, indeed! Now, Evelyn, you and 
Mary must chaperone these ladies to Hall’s hotel and see 
that they get the best dinner the house can give.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fearnot, we won’t allow you to go to any ex- 
pense on our account. We brought our lunch with us.” 

“Oh, yes! I expected that. You wouldn’t have been women 
if you hadn’t brought lunches with you. Terry, call up the 
clerk of the hotel and tell him that we, with this delegation 
of ladies, with Evelyn and Mary and Mr. and Mrs. Jencks 
and Mr. and Mrs. Duncan, will all be there for dinner at 
one o’clock.” 

Terry called up the clerk and told him that nearly a score 
of guests would come in with him and Fred to dinner. 

- “All right; bring.a hundred with you,” came back from 
the clerk. 

“Now, ladies,” said Evelyn, “come to the cottage with us. 
It will be about two hours before dinner will be ready, and 
we can make you more comfortable there than these boys 
ean here.” 

The ladies wanted to protest still further, but Evelyn and 
Mary insisted upon their obeying orders. 

e will join you at the cottage,” said Fred, as the ladies 
filed out of the office. 

When they were gone Fred turned to Terry and said: 
there is no law to prevent it. 
county.. They have been sending whisky over the county 
line ever since we voted it out of this county, and now we 
have a chance to get hack at them.” 

Then turning to Dick and Joe, he added: 
ee you two boys have got to put some chin music, 

0. 

“Don’t make any promises for me, Fred,” said Dick. 
“Im with you, of course, but all four of us can’t leave the 
office at the same time.” 

“Yes you can. The cashier and book-keeper can attend to 
all business in your absence. Besides, yours and Joe’s wife 
would like a little picnic of that kind and, by the way, we 
are going to make a picnic out-of it. We will have basket 
dinners at different places and perhaps barbecues.” 

“Great Scott, Fred!” said Joe, “barbecues cost money, 
let me tell you. h» 

“Yes, I know that, but it won’t cost us very much, The 
citizens of the country will contribute the meat and Mose 
will barbecue it. Besides, the famiiles of farmers enjoy pic- 
nics and basket dinners; so you see it won’t be very expen- 
sive. There are two saloons in Holmesdale that send can- 
vassers through this country. I believe they keep one man 
here at New Era who takes orders from customers, and 
there is no law to prevent it. It is shipped over into this 
country, the money’ having been paid for it in advance.” 

“Yes, I know that. But do you know who the man is?” 

“No; but several parties have told me about him, and I 
gues® it is easy enough to find him.” 

“Well, we won’t bother about him, but we'll break up the 
business at headquarters.” 

Well, FI tell’ you how it is, Fred, we might carry every 
county in the state except New York, and they will get 
liquors from there or from Philadelphia. Men who want 
ee will have it if they have to send over to London fo 
ge 

“Very true; but we can make it so expensive that some of 
them will find it cheaper to do without it. feel-a good 
deal like the boy who was trying to eatch the jaybi by 
yee the trees after him. A man asked him if-he ex- 
pected to catch the jaybird by such tactics. ‘Well, I don’t 


“Very geo. laughed Terry. “I guess he didn’t catch the 
jaybird, though.” 

“No; neither will we stop people in New Era from drink-_ 
ing whiskey, but we will make it cost them something.” 

At the time agreed upon, Fred and his partners and their 
wives repaired to the cottage and escorted the ladies te Hall’s 
hotel, where they found a sumptuous dinner awaiting them. 

The visiting ladies enjoyed it immensely. 

When the meal was ended they found De hacks awaiting 
them in front of the hotel. 

A number of guests were quite eager to find out what 
the delegation of ladies came for. 

Dick Duncan told one or two that they Were ladies from 
the adjoining county who had come over to engage Fearnot 
and Olcott for a vigorous temperance campaign to drive 
out the liquor dealers by a special election. 

“Weil,” one of them asked, “are Fearnot and Olcott going 
over?” 

“Yes; and we are going to have the liveliest campaign 
ever known in the state.” ; 

“When do they begin?” P 

“I don’t know yet,” said Dick, “but they have promised) 
hog theriselves in readiness to begiri when the ladies ¢ 
ready.” i 

“Well, I’m not a temperance man,” said the guest, ‘ 
hanged if I don’t drive over there to hear them.” 5 

“All right,” laughed Dick. “If you do I promise you mor 
fun than you will usually’find in a campaign like that. You 
fellows here think that Oleott is full of humor when he 
speaks on any subject, but you ought to hear him once on 
the temperance subject. You know what effect temperance 
has had in this place. He and Fearnot won the fight over 
a tremendous opposition, and now there isn’t money enough | 
in the state to carry this town for whisky.” 

“Well, I understand they tried it four years age in that 
county and were badly beaten.” 

“Yes, but neither Fearnot nor Oleott were mixed up in it. 
I tell you, they are a tremendous team when tkey pull 
together.” 

: ay: Dunean, are you going to have anything to do with 


“I really don’t know, but Fred says I'll have to help them 
out, and Joe Jencks, too.” 

“Great Scott! all the firm going?” 

“Yes, and all the ladies in the company, too.” 

“You mean to say the ladies are going to speak?” 

“No, but they will sing.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I wouldn’t miss that for one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Well, we won’t charge you anything; so suppose you 
just contribute one hundred dollars to the expenses of thé 
campai 

“Well, TI wait till I am called on first, and maybe I would 
not contribute so much as that, but, as I said PE I am 
willing to pay to hear the speeches and the singing 

“Oh, there will be something besides that. e will have 
basket dinners at some of the crossroad stations, and perhaps 
Morse will furnish one or two barbecues. The liquor mên“ 
furnish liquor, but barbecues beat whisky every time.” 

“When Fred and Terry had a fight with the railroads out 
West, when they were running Coppertown, they whip ed 
the fight with the barbecues and the singing of the ladies 
in the glee club.” 

“Yes, I hear about that,” said the guest, “and hanged if 
I could understand it, for I know whisky is used more freely 
out West than here in the East.” 

“Well, I can account for it. We had all the women in the 
state on our side. They came out to the barbecues by thou- 
sands with their children, and they made it hot for their 
sons and brothers and husbands. When the women combine 
on anything it is always safe to bet on their winning. The 
barbecue draws the crowd, and all Fearnot and Olcott want 
is a chance at the crowd. The railroad people brought in 
some of the best speakers from several states, and several 
attempts were made to get up barbecues. They had plenty 
of everything necessary for a good barbecue, but they didn’t 
understand the science of prepare. t the sauces such as Black 
Mose used. They never could succeed in drawing more than 
a third as many people as Black Mose’s barbecues did. PI 
tell yous he ean take an old billy goat and make-as savory a 
deb. ke him as any other man can of the tenderest lamb 
or 


It is shipped over into this | it?” 
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As soon as the ladies reached Holmesdate and reported the 
+ success of their mission, it waked up every anti-liquor man 
in the whole county. ° 
The ladies became jubliant. 
The announcement. was made in every church in the coun- 
ty, and glaring advertisements were posted everywhere. 
Temperance speakers from other parts oi the state offered 
perz Pn free of charge, only asking that their expenses 
e paid. 
Eut they were men who were lacking in drawing qualities. 
Nearly all offers were refused, stating that they already 
had a sufficient number of speakers, and that their financial 
strength did not authorize them to incur any indebtedness, 
as they found it difficult to raise even small sums. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE INVASION OF HOLMESDALE. 


About a week after the ladies’ visit to New Era, Fred and 
Terry were notified that the first meeting would be ‘held at 
Holmesdale three weeks later. : 

The letter that brought them the’ notification also stated 
‘that they had committees all over the county soliciting con- 
wibutions to pay the expenses of the campaign, but they were 

eting with poor success, as the temperance people were 

erally poor. 

Fred promptly answered the letter and inclosed a check 
for one thousand dollars, made payable to the chairman of 

-the committee. 

It woke up the temperance people of the entire county. 

There were four weekly papers published in the county. 

Two of them were advocating prohibition, while the other 
two were fighting it. 

Said one of the liquor papers: 

“Mr, Fearnot has contributed one thousand dollars to the 
prohibition cause in this country, and it has correspondingly 
raised the spirits of the temperance people; but if they hope 
to vote liquor out of this county they'll have to raise a 
good many thousand dollars, as our people are not disposed 
to deprive themselves of the right to drink whenever they 
feel like it.” 

Somebody sent a marked copy of the paper to Fred, and he 
very promptly replied to it, saying that he was not fighting 
the right of the people to drink, but he was fighting the 
right to sell liquors. i 

“Every liquor dealer has to pay a license, and if the 
municipal authorities have the right to license the sale cf any 
sort of goods, the right to prohibit its sale exists also. There 


are certain things in drug stores that no one can buy except | 


on the prescription by a recognized physician, It cannot 
be denied that the free sale of liquor is a detriment to any 
community, and New Era is a thorough demonstration of 
that fact.” _ 

The editor of the paper refused to publish his letter, but 
when the ladies of the committee were notified that the letter 
had been sent to him they clamored for its publication. 

At the end of the week the editor published it, and stated 
that he did so in deference to the wishes of many of his 
subscribers, and that it“was not true that he didn’t have the 
courage to print it. 

Its publication brought out a vigorous protest from many 
of his liquor friends, some of whom threatened to withdraw 
their support from the paper. a 

Two of them said that if he published any more anti-liquor 
articles they would withdraw their advertisements from his 
columns. 

Several copies of the paper were sent to the office of the 

New Era Company by the ladies of the Temperance Union. 
* The announcement of the first meeting at Holmesdale 
aroused the interest of the entire county, and Fred was noti- 
fied that the largest hall or church in the place wouldn’t hold 
one-fifth of the people who wanted to hear him. 

“But a large grove near here,” said the writer, “would be 
better, and if you don’t object to an open-air meeting, we 
will buy lumber to make seats for five thousand people.” 

“Buy the lumber,” Fred wrote back, “and if you haven’t 
funtls to pay for it, draw on us for the amount.” 

‘The ladies were so enthused that they quickly raised the 
money and had the seats arranged in the grove at least a 
week before the peg A to take place. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “those people over there are in earnest. 
What do you say to our making a big thing of it on the 
first day?” 
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“Why, I think we ought to do so, Fred. What's the matter 
with our hiring the brass band from Utica for the whole cam- 
paign? We have a good band here, but every member of it 
is engaged in some business.and they can’t leave. The Utica 
band is a professional one, always in search of employment.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that hand. They are good musicians, but 
nearly all of them are Germans, and they generally expect 
about a half dozen kegs of beer whenever they go out to 


lay.” 
. “Well, they can’t get beer in a fight like this. They mustn’t 
bring it with them, nor should they be allowed to buy it at 
Holmesdale, or anywhere else.” i 

“Say, Terry, suppose you take a trip to Utica and see them 
about it? If you can make a contract with them insert a 
clause forbidding beer, and engage them for the whole cam- 
paign. It is a splendid band, and their wind power is some- 
thing wonderful.” 

“All right,” laughed Terry, “but I doubt if their wind will 
hold out on cold water.” He took the next train to Utica 
to make an engagement for the band for six weeks. 

When he reached Utica he inquired for the residence of 
the leader of the band. 

Naturally he found him in a saloon, and he had prolmbly 
taken a score of beers that day, and the day wasn’t half 
gone, either. 

When he broached the subject about making a six-weeks’ 
engagement for his band to play every day the musician 
jumped at it. . 

He stated that he had a band-wagon, but had no horses; 
that wherever they went they had to hire horses; that they 
had magnificent plumes for’a team of four, and that each 
member of the band had a splendid uniform. There were 
sixteen members of the band. 

“Well, what are your terms for the whole band, including 
the band-wagon?” 

“Three dollars a day and expenses for each man, you to 
furnish the horses.” 

“That’s reasonable,” said Terry, “but can every member of 
the band give his whole time?” id 

“Certainly! Certainly! It is the way we make our living.” 

“Well, we want you to go up the adjoining county to New 
Era and play every day at the different towns and cross- 
roads places where meetings are to be held. And let me 
tell you, the band mustn’t drink any beer, or any other kind 
of intoxicating liquors during the engagement.” ; 

ane bandmaster made a wry face, when Terry laughed and 
said: 

“Can you make musie on cold water?” 

The bandmaster replied with a comment in German. 

He didn’t suspect that Terry understood German, and 
Terry carefully refrained from letting him know that he did 
at the time. 

He sent word to the members of the band to meet at the 
saloon within two hours to consider the engagement. 

Terry stayed at his hotel until the appginted hour for. 
the meeting. When they found they were to play for six 
weeks without beer they gave expression to their disgust in 
German, but a six weeks’ engagement at three dollars a day 
was more than they could resist. 

Their comments in German came very freely and pointedly, 
accompanied by not a few German oaths. 

Terry sat laughing until one of the members suspected that 
he understood everything that was being said, and asked him 
if he understood German, 

“Yah!” he replied. 

Then the fellow exclaimed: 

“Say, this gentleman knows German as well as we do.” 

They all looked. at Terry when he began laughing. 

The bandmen looked blank when Terry rose and spoke to 
them about five minutes in as good German as any.of them 
could use. 

He soon had them all laughing heartily. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you can readily understand that it 
wouldn’t do for a band playing at a temperance meeting 
to drink beer, It would set the whole county laughing at us. 

“Well,” said the leader, “we will, only make music; but if 
we are to have no beer we should have more pay.” 

“Yah, yah!” came from every member of the band. 

“Nix,” said Terry. 

There were members of the band who had been iin the habit 
of drinking beer just as Americans drink tea or coffee, and 


| perhaps some of them had been in the habit of taking on an 


average of twenty beers a day; in fact, one of them arose and 
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so stated, and said a dollar a day ought to be allowed under 
such conditions. s 

“Nein, nein!” said half the bandmen. ‘ 

“Well, I tell you what I’ll do, gentlemen,” said Terry. “We 
will allow you fifty cents a day extra, but we will hold it 
back until the end of the campaign. Then when you get it 
you'll have enough money for a great beer feast. If there is 
one among you who doubts the financial responsibility of the 
New Era Company, let him make inquiries until he is satis- 
fied. We will make a written contract, and if you violate 
the contract that fifty cents a day will be withheld. We 
mean business.” 

They retired to another room in the rear of the saloon and 
spent half an hour discussing the proposition. Then they 
returned and reported that they would accept his terms of 
three dollars and a half a day, they furnishing the band- 
wagon and the company the horses and harness. 

Terry then drew up a contract, which every man signed. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Terry, “we will need you in an- 
other week, and will notify you when to come to New Era. 
I would suggest that you practice on water up to that time, 

ou can get used to it.” 
ay man of them protested, saying that they didn’t agree 
to anything of the kind. i 

The band lined up against the counter and began drinking 
beer like thirsty horses drinking water. 

Terry ordered a lemonade and drank it with them. 

He threw Fred, Dick and Joe almost into convulsions 
a he reported the bargain he had made with the German 

and. 

Dick Duncan fairly rolled on the floor, roaring and laugh- 
ing over the story. 

In its relation Terry was as full of humor as an egg is 
of meat, and bragged that he had opened the campaign bv 
requiring seventeen Dutchmen to sign the pledge of total 
abstinence for six weeks. 

“Terry, that is a big hit,” laughed Fred. “We will have 
some fun with those Dutchmen before we leave New Era.” 

“Say, Terry,” Dick Duncan asked, when he could control 
himself, “are there any red noses among those musicians?” 

“Yes. Their noses look like boiled lobsters.” 

“Well, what is the matter with chalking their noses before 
they leave here?” 

That, of course, started the laugh again. 

“Well, that isn’t in the contract,” laughed Terry. “I don’t 
know that they will submit to it, but they all seem to be 
good-natured fellows, and I guess they will keep the contract 
rigidly.” 

Three days later the band-wagon was sent up by train. 

It had been repainted only a few weeks previous, and it 
was really a very attractive vehicle. 

The girls were very much pleased with it, and they all 
went out to take a look at it. 

A coypis of days later the bandmen arrived and were 
quartered at Quinn’s hotel. 

There were several thousand visitors coming up daily to 
New Era, and Evelyn suggested to Fred that the band be 
permitted to give a musical concert at the opera house for 
their own benefit. 
$ Fred mentioned it to the leader, and he eagerly jumped at 


There were only thirty-six hours in which to advertise it, 
but as it was a species of concert that had never been held 
there before, the opera house was jammed with an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

They were splendid musicians, and the audience was de- 
lighted. 

The receipts of the concert amounted to about fifty dollars 
a man, and as each one received his share he was highly 
rare Fred told them if they would all remain total 
abstainers they could come there to live and give concerts 
regularly through the summer. _ 

They said they would think about it, and they seemed to 
be in earnest. 

Fred and Terry and Dick and Joe each contributed a horse 
to make up the team. They put on the harness with the 
plumes and then drove through the streets of the city giving 
the population a musical treat. 

» When they were ready to start for Holmesdale, Joe and 
Amalie and Dick and Margie were seated in a carriage be- 
hind the band-wagon. t 

Fred and Evelyn, Mary and Terry followed behind them. 

were eight or ten vehicles filled with visitors from 


among the cottagers along the late front who were 
out as if on a picnic. § S 
Several thousand people lined the street to see them off. | 
The band played until they were outside of the town. = 
Then they ceased playing, each musician placing his in- 
strument in its proper receptacle, and they settletl down to 
enjoy themselves, talking, laughing and telling stories, 
ere was a splendid road through that. section of the 
state f 
Several times Terry called to them and asked if they were 


geing 
pp 


ry. ; 
the others in the procession enjoyed the teasing, but they- 
admired the band as a first-class one. A ? 

When halfway to Holmesdale they came to a little village. 
in which there wére about a dozen or fifteen houses. At 
Fred’s request the band-wagon stonved and played a tune 
for them, which drew out the entire population: 

Of course, everybody in the town had been to New Era 
frequently, and they knew the ladies and the members of the. 
New Era Company. 

Ther they drove on, and as they Had made an early start 
from New Era, they reached Holmesdale in time for the noon- 
day meal. 

The band played as soon as they reached the town 
kept the music voing until thev stopped in front of the h 

There the ladies of the committee met them and gave thé 
a hearty welcome. a 

They had heard that Fearnot and Olcott were bringing 
band with them, but they didn’t expect such a gay band- 
bn with prancing steeds with waving plumes over era 
heads. ; 

P The landlord of the hotel had a splendid meal awaiting 
hem. f 

“Myr. Fearnot,” said the chairman of the ladies’ committee, 
“I suppose you understand that the meeting in the rove 
can’t well be held at night. We have called a meeting in the 
grove at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, when there will he a 
basket dinner, but if it isn’t taxing your strength too much, 
there will be two meetings at night in the churches, you 
speak at one and Mr. Olcott at the other.” 

“Madam,” said Fred, “we are at your service; but is the 
population of the town sufficient to fill both churches’ 

“Yes, sir; but is it taking too much liberty with your gên- 
erosity to have you speak to-night and also to-morrow?” 

“Not at all, madam. You can’t ask anything reasonahle 
of us that we won’t grant. But how we shall d'vide the 
band so as to make satisfactory music for both places is a 
question.” 

“Oh, you needn’t have the band at the churches. There 
are a great manv of our people who would obiect to a band 
in either one of them. We have the church choirs to make 
‘the music.” - 

“Fred,” said Terry, “I think you had better postponé the 
méeting at the churches and open the campaign at the big 
meeting at the grove.” 

“Well. it would have been. better had arrangeménts been 
made for that, but as it has been announced that we weuld 
speak at the churches to-night, we will let it go at that,” 
and so the appointments stood. ; 

A great many citizens came to the hotel in the afternoon to | 
see Fred and Terry, as well as the other visitors 

The band played several times during the afternoon from 
the upper balcony. bringing half of the population of the 
town out to hear them. 

There were nearly a thousand people in from the country, 
farmers and their families, to attend the meeting at the 
churches. 

The saloon-keepers and their friends were astonished at 
the interest aroused by the temperance dé@monstration. 

Ordinarily a temperance meeting had only about a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty people in attendance. but now it 
| seemed that everybody, both prohibitionists and liquor men, 
wanted to hear such orators as Fearnot and Olcott. ‘ 


CHAPTER III. 
FRED’S GREAT SPEECH. 


The office of the hotel where they were stopping had a 
large bar, and it was the most popular place in Holmesdale. 
Evelyn and Mary were invited to stop at the private homes 
the ladies of the committee. 

So Maggie and Dick were also, and Joe and Amalie, 
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; The boys didn’t like. it, but as there was to be a SORES | Then he told story after story of terrible tragedies that 


at the churches, they couldn’t expect much social enjoyment 
at the crowded hotels. 


had occurred in that very country. i, ; 
He told of the decision of a judge in one of the higher 


The fact is, nearly every room was taken up by the visi-j courts to the effect that drunkenness was no excuse for crime _ 


tos from New Bra. 

So the girls and Dick and Joe accepted the invitations to 
the private homes that had been extended them. : 

After supper it seemed that the whole town was wending 
‘its way to the two churches, and when the speakers arrived 
eed searcely get inside. 

_ None of the audience knew with any degree of certainty at 
whieh Fred or Terry would speak. 
age he people from the country were the first at the churches. 
aye crousht their lunches with them, and were thus en- 
a to get into the churches first. 
hen Fred entered the church, followed by several ladies 
of the committee, he found it packed to overflowing. 

` “That’s him!” 

“That’s Fearnot!” was heard, on all sides. 

There was such a crowd that he was compelled to speak 
from the pulpit. 

Of course the minister of the church was present, and 
invited Fred to sit by his side. 

_He opened the meeting with prayer, and then introduced 
Fred as the founder of New Era. He said he was a practical 
prohibitionist, who had fought and won battles over the de- 
mon of strong drink, not only in his own home, but. in other 

+ counties of the state. 

When Fred arose and confronted the audience he realized 
the fact that every man, woman and child in front of him 
was looking him straight in the face. 

He turned and, looking at the minister who had resumed 
his seat behind him, he began by saying: 

“Reverend sir, I realize the fact that I am now standing in 
a sacred place, and in the presence of the great “I Ary’ wh 
has declared in His holy word that no drunkard shall enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

That sentence seemed to strike the religious element quite 
forcibly and quite a number of them gave expression to 
their satisfaction at hearing it fall from his lips. 

Bred was silent for half a minute, looking around at his 
audience, and then he continued: 

“I am not a member of any church; I am not a professor 
of religion; but I am as firm a believer in Christianity as any 
member of this church. I never took a drink of intoxicating 
liquors in my life, but I suppose I have seen more of it and 
its dreadful effects upon man than anyone in this great 
audience before met I have traveled twice around the globe, 
and I’ve seen beastly intoxication in every*land through 
which I passed. I have seen the effects of strong drink in 
its most horrible and repulsive phases. I have heard the 
cries of starving mothers and children in almost every known 
language. I have heard the cry of the widows of drunkards 
in every language in Europe. It is not necessary for one 
to understand a language in order to know when grief and 
pain is åt the back of the cry. Sorrow and grief, hunger and 
pain, all speak the same language. They tell the same story, 
and one who can’t understand it must be brutally deaf. Strong 
drink knows all tongues and understands the power of tempt- 
ation, and is an expert in its evil work. It makes no botch 
jobs. It makes rio mistakes and leads its victims only in one 
direction, the eñd of which is ruin and death. I learned all 
this before we thought of founding New Era and establishing 
a flourishing city, and that’s why, when the foundation for 
the first house was built, the prohibition clause was inserted 
in the title deed which carried with it the forfeiture of the 
lot if intoxicating liquors were ever sold on it by the pur- 
chaser or by anyone else with his consent. That enables us 
to place ourselves in a position superior to the laws. If every 
man living there should vote in favor of strong drink it could 
“not be sold unless he forfeited his property. I would to God 
that every acre of land in this state had a similar clause 
in the title.” 

“Amen! Amen!” came from men and women all over the 
ouse. 

“Then he launched into a most terrific story of the evils 
of strong drink. 

He had been posted about a number of victims of strong 
drink in that very town. 

He called no names, but of course everybody in the town 
understood to whom. he was referring. 

At times he had the entire audience in tears, and at others 
they were thrilled by his burning eloquence, 
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before the law; that a man would not be permitted to pleac 
drunkenness for the commission of a crime. 

Then. he launched into a sarcastic denunciation of a law 
that granted license to sell liquors without giving a man the 
right to plead drunkenness when he violated the law. 

“It’s but simple’ justice,” he added, “to let a man plead 
drunkenness as an excuse for crime when you have licensed 
others to miake him drunk.” 

His speech was so logical that every child over ten years of 
age in the audience could understand the force of its £ 

“Now,” said he, inthe course of his talk, “I have seen 
thousands of men who look upon liquor drinking as a pleas- 
ure, which ought not to be prohibited by law. I believe that 
it is a pleasure to many people who have cultivated a thirst 
for it. Often the thirst is inherited, but in the majority ot 
cases it is cultivated. There isn’t a liquor drinker in this 
town who wil! deny that neovle are ruined, impoverished and 
sometimes killed by indulgence in strong drink, and the vic- 
tims when sober were kind. gentle and lovable people. Now 
to those who say it ought not to be prohibited by law I will cal’ 
their attention to a law that declares that on the appearance 
of a dangerous disease the victims are to be secluded. Every 
city in this country has a pesthouse, in which the victims 
of smallpox are taken care of and provided for at public 
expense. Why? Because it is a dangerous and contagious 
disease. Your pet dog, if he shows symptoms of madness, 
is mercilessly slaughtered. Why? He has been a pet of yours 
perhaps all his life, and the whole family prized him highly. 
But the necessities of the moment demand his death. An 
elephant carried over the country to be seen by the people 
who are anxious to look unon one of the most wonderful ani- 
mals of the animal kinedom, kills his keeper or shows sign: 
of madness. Perhaps he has cost his owner ten thousanc 
dollars, but he must die to prevent him from killing othe 
people. A dangerous lunatic is arrested and adjudged to he 
a menace to his neighbors. He is sent to an asylum and there 
locked up as a prisoner until proper medical authorities de- 
clare him cured. Maybe he was made insane by strong drink. 
An intoxicated man, exercising the right of an American citi- 
zen, bought his liquor, drank it, while boasting of his right 
to do so, and crazéd by the fiery stuff, runs amuck and stabs 
and kills a few people. He is arrested and locked up, ad- 
judged to be a lunatic and dangerous to the community. 
Yet on the opposite corner from this church there stands a 
gilded saloon, licensed to manufacture drunkards. Men go 
in there and are crazed by swallowing the stuff he has there 
for sale, and the seller is not molested. There are men in 
this community who spend as much: money there for liquor 
as thev do at the market-house and at the grocer’s and there 
are others who insist that he shall be permitted to keep his 
business going, and they are regarded as respectable men, 
too. Now, an ox is as logical as the majority of men, because 
he follows instinct, while the majority of men follow the lead 
of a Big? gos S judgment. The ox in the field or the meadow 
avoids all poisonous weeds. He knows them by instinct. He 
lives and thrives and serves his owner faithfully under the 
yoke that man’s ingenuity has made for him. His owner will 
go into the very same meadow hunting for mushrooms, and 
frequently makes the mistake of gathering toadstools and 
thus poisons himself and perhaps some of his family. He 


followed ju ent. The ox followed instinct. The ox needed 
no teachin tell which was poison and which was non- 
poison. God gave him the instinct, as he does. to all animals. 


Man has no such instinct to protect him from peril. 

“Man thinks he knows it all, but doesn’t know as much as 
the ox does, so far as self-preservation is concerned. The 
ox goes into the field to graze, and carefully avoids poisonous 
weeds and grasses. I’ve seen a dog bitten by a poisonous 
serpent hurriedly search the meadows and fields for a certain 
kind of grass which is an antidote for the serpent’s poison, 
and if he succeeds in finding it he saves his life. When 2 
man is bitten by a rattlesnake he sends for his doctor and 
fills himself full of another sort of poison to prolong his life 
until his physician can reach him. Now, notice the difference 
between man and a dumb beast. The man goes into a li- 
censed saloon and fills himself full of strong drink until he 
has cultivated an insatiable thirst for it. Perhaps he lives 
for years, until he, becomes a confirmed drunkard. He knows 
the effect the stuff has on him, yet he still goes for it and 
pays for it. Perhaps when crazed he slays a neighbor and 
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perishes "on the gallows. Now, which of the, two animals 
exercises the most prudence, man in his untrammeled exer- 
cise of manhood or the ox grazing in the meadow? Yet 
-man boasts of hi manhood and of the rights aecorded him 
under the law. Now, friends, let your memory take a wide 
range to-night. Let it go back to the time when you first 
began to remember. 

“Recall the tragedies of the past, of the people you have 
seen carried to jail manacled by the officers of the law. 

“Perhaps in your sympathy for his misfortune you joined 
in the general expression, ‘Poor fellow, he drank too much!’ 
Then remember that man himself made the liquor which de- 
stroys him. Then ask yourself the question which is the 
saner of the two, the dumb beast who avoided the poison or 
the human being who made poison ahd drank it and died 
under its effects. Perhaps I ought to tell you an allegory 
based upon an incident mentioned in Holy Writ. When Noah 
came out of the ark he found himself and his own family all 
who were left alive after the flood. There was one other 
being still existing whom we know as His Satanic Majesty. 
Satan looked around and saw Noah’s family beginning the re- 
peopling of the earth, and wondered if his business of de- 
stroying souls was gone forever. He saw Noah planting the 
vineyard to raise grapes to make wine to celebrate his escape 
from destruction. He wondered how he could reach him. 
When he saw him planting the vineyard he went off and 

. slew a lamb, a monkey, a lion and a hog. He took some of the 
blood of each, and with it secretly fertilized the roots of the 
vine. Then he retired and quietly waited for the results of 
his work. The vines grew and flourished, and soon produced 
their natural fruit. Noah gathered the grapes and made his 
wine, and when it had properly fermented, drank it. Satan 
was looking on and chuckling. for he knew what would follow. 
First he noticed the effect of the blood of the lamb. He 
beheld old Father Noah, frisky and gay, but quite harmless. 
A few more drinks and the old man felt valorous, and be- 
lieved that in his strength he could whip any foe. He roared 
and made a great demonstration of strength and courage. 
There he saw the effects of the blood ofthe lion. The blood 
of the monkey showed its effects also. He was full of mis- 
chief; perhaps regardless of the feelings of his victims. After 
the lion had roared and excited the fear of every one he laid 
down in helpless drunkenness. Perhaps he wallowed in the 
mud and dirt, thus showing the effects of the blood of the 
hog. The same effects are observed to this day, and people 

. cultivate them. They have discovered something stronger 
than wine. The still is running day and night all over the 
civilized world. Ignorant savage nations still make their 
wine by fermentation. Civilized nations license saloons for 
the sale of this terrible poisonous stuff. They tex themselves 
to build and support lunatic asylums and provide jails for 
the safe-keeping of people made dangerous by strong drink. 
“And still the ox grazes peacefully in the fields and the 
meadows. His ancestors came out of the same ark that ours 
did, and we call him a dumb beast. Yet we bow down at the 
feet of heroes and praise their wonderful exploits in battle 
or in the halls of legislation and boast that we are men. Now. 
my friends, what are you going to do about these rumshops? 
Are you going to continue to license them and support them 
by your patronage? This is a question that every man should 
put to himself and act upon it rationally. 

“I can give you the name of a beautiful virl in New 
Era, now about eighteen years of age, who came there in 
search of work. Her father died a drunkard, and her mother 

* was practically worked tv death trying to support her chil- 
dren. They are both in the grave side by side. This brave 
girl is supporting those children to-day and still mourns for 
her deceased parents. She will let no one speak disparaging- 
ly of her father. Yet she has two scars on her head, con= 
cealed by her abundant tresses, that were made by that 
father in a drunken rage. 

“T can point you to a widow whom Mr. Olcott and myself 
found homeless and penniless on a cold night on the streets 
of New York. Two of the little children were under four 
years of age. She told us her story. We sent her to a 
hotel, and a few days later sent her to New Era. There 
we built a boarding-house for her, and she ran it and saved 
money enough to buy the house. Her husband, who was a 
drinking man, had heartlessly deserted her and his children. 
When he heard that she was thriving, he went up there and 
tried to force himself on her. She appealed to us for protec- 
tion. He defied us, and.Olcott, in his impulsiveness, gave 
him a sound thrashing. 

“But he came again, and as he was not supporting her, we 
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had him arrested for abandonment, and he was sent to 
prison. She got a divorce from him before he came out, and 
to-day she is in comfortable circumstances. 

“Now, had we not befriended her, she and her children 
would have led their lives of deenest poverty in rage and 
suffering. 5 ; 
` “I am told that there are not a few families of that kind 
in this viciu and yet the saloons thrive and. proper by 
sufferance of the peoples When the Lord, after fhe murder 
of Abel, asked of Cain ‘Where is thy brother?’ he heartless} 
answered, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” That question an 
answer has come ringing down the centuries to this very day, 
and I ask some of you to-night where are your brothers? 

“While you are not expected to keep them, it is your duty 
to protect them and those denending upon them from tempta- 
tion. 

“In the old days certain men who professed great piety 
used to repeat their many good deeds. They boasted that 
they paid tithes regularly and conformed to all the require- 
ments of the law. But the Savior claimed that such things 
were not sufficient. 

“You are required to be rood Samaritans, to bind up your 
neighbor’s wounds, and to help him stand on his feet and 

ut him in the way of doing the work demanded of him 
by those denending upon him. 

“Let every man within the sound of my voice to-night ask 
himself the question, Am I doing my duty, not only by my 
neighbor, but by my brother? 

“We all claim that*we are.the sons of one father. We 
certainly pn belong to the great brotherhood of man, amd 
we must do our duty to each other. Those who are weal 
we must help to stand and to grow strong, and not make 
it possible in this enlightened land for wives and mothers to 
become victims of drunken husbands and fathers. 

“When the pilgrims first landed on the shores of this coun- 
try they found the Indian women mere beasts of burden, 
while the men hunted and went to war. We claim that we 
brought to this land the blessings of civilization, and yet 
we license places to sustain and cultivate all the methods of 
savagery. You can’t lay all the blame on the saloon-keepers, 
for you give them the protection of law, out of which you 
have squeezed every sentiment of conscience. First, take 
the beam out of your own eye before you seek to extract 
the mote from that of your ncighbor’s. Let every man ask 
himself the question, ‘What is my duty to my neie’-hor and 
ais family?’ And whatever you would have othe unto 
you, do you even so to them.” 


2 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE GREAT OPEN-AIR MEETING. 


Fred had consumed an hour_in the delivery of his speech, 
and the great audience had sat spelibound during the time. 

He sat down and the minister sprang up and said: 

“Friends, Ladies, and Gentlemen—That is the grandest 
speech I ever heard in my life on the temperance question. 
I wish that every man, woman and child in this country 
could have heard it. It was-eloquent, truthful, foreeful and 
intensely logical. I’m quite confident that if Mr. Fearnot will 
repeat it at every place where he speaks in this county the 
liquor fiend will be driven out. never to return.” 

Then he pronounced the benediction, and the atdience slow- 
ly melted away. ~ 2 

The members of the Ladies’ Temperance Unión present 
came up to Fred and grasped his hand and shook it warmly 

Every one of them had tears in their eyes, 

They all claimed that they had been stirred up as they 
had never been before, and that they were confident of win- 
ning the battle. 

The other church was but two blocks away from the one 
where Fred spoke, * 

The crowd turned out about the same time and a majority 
of them met on the streets. 

Terry’s hearers were extravagant in their 
speech. 

Said one: 

“He is the funniest man I ever heard speak. I’ve laughed 
until I am weak.” : 

“Well,” said one of Fred’s hearers, “Mr. Fearnot didn’t 
indulge in humor, but he made the grandest speech I ever 
‘heard in my life.” 

“Yes,” said an old man, “it was a grand speech. I’ve 
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heard some of the grandest speeches ever made in this 
country, but I never heard one to equal g.” 

Such were the comments on the two speeches, 9 

Fred knew that Terry couldn’t make a speech withòut be- 
ing humorous. 

He and Terry met at the hotel, where quite a number 
had followed them. ? 

Terry’s friends were still laughing over some of his stories 
and jokes. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “you must have forgotten that you 
were in church.” 

“Pm afraid I did, Fred,” he admitted, “but I couldn’t help 
it. ‘I didn’t select the place, and as the people kept laughing, 
I found myself hitting right and left. There were a number 
of liquor men in the house. and I could tell them as soon 
as I saw them. They laughed, though, in spite of themselves, 
but their faces told that thev couldn’t help it.” 

Mary Hamilton and the lady of the house with whom she 
was stopping went to hear Terry, and Evelyn and the house- 
hold at which she was stopping went to hear Fred. 

The next morning everybody who heard the speakers were 
complimenting them. 

Terry’s hearers were singing his praises as the funniest, 
man they had ever listened to, while Fred’s speech was said 
to be a grand one, in which he told them things they never 
knew before. 

The news went out into the country. 

A hundred farmers who lived out from one to five miles 
from the town could talk of nothing else, and they came in 
early in great throngs, until fully six or seven thousand peo- 
ple were in the little town. 

They came in wagons, buggies and carriages, bringing 
baskets of provisions. 

The saloons were open for those who wanted drinks, and 
of course they were doing a land office business. 

Hundreds came in merely because others were coming. 

The saloons were crowded, and of course there were several 
drunks. 

There were a number of people in the town who had heard 
Fearnot speak in the camnaign in the next county when a 
young lawyer, a friend of Fred and Terry’s, was a candidate 
for Congress. 

About an hour before the great meeting the German band, 
in their splendid band-wagon and plumed horses, paraded 
through the streets of the town discoursing sweet music. 

When they finally drove un to the platform in the grove, 
_ they took seats on the speaker’s stand and played until the 

meeting was called to order. 

The members of the committee were Christian, people, so 
` the meeting was opened with prayer, followed by a song by 
Fred, Terry, Joe and Dick Duncan, accompanied by Amalie, 
Margie, Mary and Evelyn. 

Such music the people had never heard before, and when 
the last note died away. the great audience insisted on an- 
other song, and the chairman was utterly unable to control 


em. 
So they had to sing again, but that seemed only to whet 
the appetites of the audience for more. 
But Terry stepped forward and remarked: 
“There are many of you present to-day who are acting 
- very intemperately. You don’t seem to know when you have 
enough. These ladies are not in the habit of singing in the 
open air. It is very trying to the voice, but you’ll hear some 
splendid chin music from Mr. Fearnot, if you will only keep 
quiet and give him a chance.” 3 
That quieted the crowd, and the presiding officer introduced 
Fred by pronouncing him the greatest orator he had ever 
heard in his life. 
If he made a great speech the night before, he made a 
better one that day. + : 
A great crowd of six or seven thousand people in front of 
him acted as an inspiration for him. í 
The nigħt before when he spoke there was very little 
cheering, because the audience thought it was improper 
to do so in a church, but now they cheered him wildly in 
acknowledgment of his marvelous eloquence or at the humor 
of some of his sayings. ae 
While he was speaking Terry sat by Mary looking in the 
thousands of faces in front of him. $ 
He noticed on the outskirts of the crowd quite a number of 
men who were under the influence of liquor. 
It is but just to say that they tried to be orderly. but 
occasionally they made failures. They would talk and make 
comments. 
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But they were a little too far from the speaker’s stand to 
cause any disturbance. 

There were not enough for all. y 

As a matter of course, the ladies were seated, and what 
seats were left the men took possession of. 

Several times while Fred was speaking a rough-looking 
man, with red beard and mustache, was getting off some 
funny criticisms on his speech. 

_ He was just drunk enough to be funny and good-natured. - 

Once Fred called him to order, and he subsided. 

When Fred finished speaking the band played and then the 
girls sang. : . 

Not a man in the great crowd did or said anything to dis- 
turb the singing, for such voices as the girls displayed would 
have caused the whole crowd to jump on anyone who inter- 
rupted the music. 

Then Terry arose to speak, and met with an ovation from 
the crowd. 

Then the big, red-bearded fellow whooped and yelled anà 
jumped around, waving his hat, and attracting the attention - 
of several hundred on the outskirts of the crowd. 

The antics of the red-bearded fellow caused a great deal 
of merriment, and when Terry started to speak they were 
making considerable noise. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Terry, “when I was a school- 
boy I could grasp the subject of my lesson much better if it 
was accompanied by a picture illustrating it; so this after- 
noon I think I can emphasize what I have to say a great 
deal better if I canshave a frightful example to show the 
effects of strong drink on a big, healthy-looking subject. T 
see out there at the back of this audience a big, red-bearded 
fellow who is pretty well soaked with strong drink. Will 
some of you make wayefor him to come up on this stand? He 
is about the most frightful example I’ve seen in a long time. 
Just Help him u» this way, please.” 

The fellow struck a trot for the center of the town to fill 
up on whisky. 

His pride was touched to the quick. 

The men and women stood up on the seats to catch a 
glimpse of him, 

Of course many of his friends followed him, and in the 
saloons they laughed heartily at his expense and added many 
things that Terry nevér uttered. 

He swore that after the meeting was over he would catch 
that fellow Olcott and give him a sound thrashing. 

“Thats right! - That’s right, Bill!” his friends sung out. 
“He had no right whatever to offer such an insult to you 
or any other man, and, worse still, to point you out to all 
those ladies as a frightful example.” x 

“PIL lick him! Pl thrash him! PIN make him so sick that 
he won’t be able to make another speech in this canvass,” 
and he took another big drink of liquor and treated a score 
or more at the same time.” 

When he disappeared from sight, Terry looked around ai 
the men on the outskirts of the crowd and begged for an 
example to come forward, promising that he would not do 
him any harm, but would sive all the ladies in the audience a 
fair chance to admire him. 

Of course no one volunteered, but he kept begging. 

“I see way out there a man leaning against a tree for 
support, when he ought to support himself on his legs. I 
judge from the color of his nose that he has been painting 
it for years.” 

gain the vast crowd turned and looked back and the old 
man quietly slipped away. 

“I never saw such modest drinkers in all my life,” said 
Terry. I can’t understand what kind of liquor they sell in 
this town. Instead of giving a man courage, it takes all the 
courage out of him.” 

Finally a strong voice from the farther end of the crowd 

id: 


“Here, you, up there, that is my father who you were 
talking! about. If you will come down from that platform 
Vl give you what you deserve, a good thrashing.” 

Some of the temperance people became alarmed, but Terry 
sung out: moat 

“My friend, IIl accept your invitation after I get through 
with this engagement, or if you will come up on this plat- 
form TIl have my left-hand tied behind my back and PH 
promise to make you completely sober inside of three min- 
utes.” g 

About a score of temperance men sprang up and started 


‘to go to the back of the crowd to have the interrupter ar 
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rested, but the fellow saw them coming and he took very 
guick leave and went towards the town. 

“Keep your seats, mv friends,” said Terry. “That was 
the whisky in him that made him talk that way. He really 
doesn’t mean it. Whereyer there is liquor drinking you can 
hear that sort of talk, but it is all bluff,” and with that he 
branched out on the subiect. of strong drink and its evil 
effects upon every class of individuals. : 

He was not so humorous as on the night before, but he 
made a great and strong speech. 

He not only aroused great enthusiasm, but he told many 
stories that brought tears to the eyes of his hearers. 

Like Fred, he was an adept a. touching the sentiments 
and affections of the peonle. Wuen he finished the band 
played and the ladies and gentlemen who had volunteered to 
sing with the Fearnot party again sang several songs. 

Then dinner was announced, and the thousands of people 
present went to the various places where cloths had been 
spread on the grass and a vast amount of provisions placed 
and free invitations to friends followed. 

A committee of ladies invited the members of the band 
to dine at a place where a liberal supply of food had been 
spread on the grass. 

The drinking men who had made up their minds to have 
a little fun with Olcott were afraid to put in their appear- 
ance at the dinner so they ate free lunch in the saloons, or 
those who were able to pay at the hotel went there to satisfy 
their hunger. 

The bandmen were in great good humor over the stories 
that Terry had told. ` 

They had never attended a temperance meeting before, and 
they thought it was great fun. 

When they had satisfied their hunger they stood up in a 
circle and began singing some German songs, which, of 
course, attracted a great crowd around them. 

There were not many people in the crowd that under- 
stood German. 

Both Terry and Fred joined in singing with them. 

Suddenly Terry started up the old German song, “The 
Watch on the Rhine,” a song which never failed to arouse 
the patriotism of a German in any part of the world. 

It won their hearts completely, and they sang until the 
leaves on the very trees trembled with the sound of their 
voices, 

Then they took up their instruments and played the air. 

At three o’clock the band went back to the speaker’s plat- 
form and began playing. 

It was a signal for the crowd to reassemble. 

Then the ladies sang, and such was the cheering from 
the audience that Fred asked Evelyn to sing a solo. 

When her sweet voice was heard everyone preserved a 
breathless silence. 

When she ceased singing there was waving of handker- 
chiefs and parasols. The men waved their hats and fairly 
yelled their appreciation. 

Then Fred again spoke, and it was stated by correspon- 
dents of several papers that he made an eloquent speech on 
the same subject without repeating anything said in his 
morning talk. 

He set many of the ladies in the audience almost wild 
over his familiarity with everything pertaining to woman’s 
work in her household. 

No old housewife could have displayed a more thorough 
es of a mother’s work in a family of children than 
he did. . 

He told about how the mother would sit till every member 

' of the household had retired, looking over and mending the 
little rents in the clothes of the children; how she looked 
over the wardrobe of the youne daughter who was just 
emerging into womanhood and wondering how she could fix 
over the old dresses for her to attend the next picnic or 
church, or to attend a little dance in the neighborhood, and 
how she would sob when her brain could not solve the prob- 
lem. 

“At the same time the husband and father was snoring in 
the next room, accompanied by snorts that startled the very 
rats in the barn. What does the old man care about the 
perplexities of his wife and daughters about what they sho 
wear. His jug must be kept full all the time. He works 
hard, but he doesn’t know how hard the wife and daughters 
work. They cook his meals, wash his clothes, darn his socks, 
all of which he thinks is their duty. He consoles himself by 
a pull on the bottle or jug, while the tired wife and mother 
can only console herself by looking into the dark future 


ahead of her. The old man drinks more and more every 
month and goes into debt to the saloon-keeper, while he 
‘refuses to let her run a bill at the dry goods storé: 
Hundreds of old mothers felt forcibly the truth of his 
frightful description of the perplexities they had been meet- 
ing since the first child came into the family. f 
Then he drew pathetic pictures of the drunken son, or 
husband or father reeling home from a visit to the barrooms 
in Holmesdale, and of the wife and children shrinking from 
his as soon as they caught sight of his bloated face. 
Many were in tears, and when he sat down the effect of 
his wonderful speech was seen in the faces of thousands. 
The band played and the great crowd began slowly to dis- 
perse. 


CHAPTER V. 
TERRY OLCOTT’S LITTLE RUCTION. 


The cdttagers who traveled from New Era to Holmesdale 
in the procession behind the band-wagon were, of cours 
wealthy people, who were up there for the summer and ha 
plenty of leisure time. 

There were eight or ten couples in the party, besides a 
number of single men. 

Everyone expressed himself as amazed at Fearnot and 
Oleott’s wonderful oratorical powers. 

They declared that they treated the temperance question 
in altogether a different way from the average temperance 
speaker. 4 

So that evening, after the great meeting in the afternoon, 
they consulted together and decided that they would follow 
them to the next town for the pleasure of the trip, as well 
as to hear the speaking. 

Then, too, they wanted to hear the ladies sing. 

They decided to make a grand picnic of it, but of course 
they had no idea of keeping it up until the end of the cam- 


paign. 

The election was to take place about six weeks later. 

Some of the ladies decided to send back to New Era for 
changes of apparel. 

They, too, had enjoyed it as much as their husbands. 

At the same time the ladies at the head of the movement 
consulted together, and Terry suggested a barbecue at some 
central part of the county.” 

“Oh, Mr. Olcott,” said the chairman of the committee, “we 
should like so much to have at least one big day like that, 
but how im the world we could raise the money to entertain 
sueh a vast crowd as would be sure to attend is a perplexing 
question.” 

“Madam, I hardly think you’ll have any trouble after this 
to raise what money you need. I think many men were 
deeply impressed to-day. I judge so from the deep attention 
they gave us.” 

“Yes, I am sure of that; but still they are not impressed 
enough to be liberal in their contributions. Our people, while 
they live well, are not rich, by any means.” 

“Well, consult together and decide upon some central point, 
ond I think that the money can be raised right here in this, 
town. 

“Mr. Oleott, most of the monev that has been contributed 
came from people right here in Holmesdale.” 

“That’s all right. Some friends came up from New Era 
to-day, and they have enjoyed the meetings so much that 
they have made up their minds to attend several more with 
us. Now, come along with me and TIl bring them face to 
face with you, and we'll tackle them for contributions. They 
are all men of large means. TIl guarantee we will get a 
good deal out of them.” i 
Pk member of the committee sprang up to go with 

em. 


Terry told them to wait a little while and he would get 
the gentlemen together in the parlor. : i 

He found the men on the piazza of the hotel discussing 
the events of the day, and he extended an invitation to 
them to meet the committee of ladies in the parlor, and 
every one of them promptly arose and repaired to the parlor, 
where the ladies were waiting for them. 3 

Terry introduced them, and the ladies of the committee 
were highly pleased at the expression of interest that the 
gentlemen gave utterance to. ae : 

Terry suggested that thev all chip in and have a big 
barbecue at Crumley Spring.” 
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“Good, good, good!” exclaimed several of the gentlemen, | 


“but where is Crumley Spring?” 

“Why, it is about twelve miles from here. Not much 
farther from New Era than this place is. There is a large, 
bold spring there that gushes out from under a huge rock. 
It has mineral properties and is almost ice cold, It’s a local 
summer resort. There are several hotels there, but being 
off the railroad, it is practically unknown to people in the 
larger cities. I only wish we had that spring at New Era. 
Now, these ladies are apprehensive that they can’t stand the 
financial expense of a first-class barbecue out.there. It is 
in the center of the county, ‘and all the roads in the coun- 
ty lead to Crumley Spring. I will head the subscription 
with fifty dotiars.” 

“Look here, Olcott,” said one of the gentlemen who owned 
a cottage on the lake front, “you may put me down for 
fifty also.” 

“The same for me,” called out another. 

“Me, too,” put in a third, “on condition that Black Mose 
does the cooking.” 

“That is understood,” said Terry. “If we don’t have bò 
there I will make good every dollar of the money contributed 
for the barbecue. I don’t believe there is anybodv in the 
state who can put up a barbecue equal to Mose’s work.” 

Inside of ten or fifteen minutes five hundred dollars had 
been raised and the money turned over to the ladies of the 
committte, le 

The ladies were overjoyed. A 

Of course they understood that the gentlemen were liberal 
because of their enjoyment of the day rather than on account 
of temperance sentiment, and also that they were personal 
friends of Messrs. Olcott and Fearnot. 
fozi had a wonderfully encouraging effect on every one of 

em. 

There were several citizens of the town who were ardent 
friends of the cause, and among them about one hundred 
dollars was raised, a number contributing ten dollars each. 

Three of them volunteered to get in their buggies and ride 
around the country and ask for contributions of pigs and 
lambs, and if they couldn’t get enough that way they said 
they would buy them. 

“Gentlemen,” said Terrv. “I have had a good deal of expe- 
rience in that sort of thing. You'll find that you’ll have 
to buy the most of your meat. The farmers’ wives will bake 
bread in sufficient quantity, but the old man doesn’t like to 
give away a shoat. First, buy as many shoats from him as 
you can and then ask him to throw in another, and he can 
hardly refuse, and then have a talk with his wife, and you'll 
find that she and her daughters will volunteer to bake so 
many loaves of bread. You can also get contributions of 
honey. If it depended upon the women alone you wouldn’t 
have to pay a cent, but we must have enough if we have to 
pay for every pound that we get. Black Mose is known all 
over this country as a first-class barbecuist. We will prob- 

. ably have ten thousand people out that day. We must write 
out a most attractive programme and have them scattered 
all over the country. You'll find many will come in from 
adjoining counties.” 

“Well, what day shall we have it?” one of the cottagers 
from New Era asked. 

“Well, we will let the ladies consult about that,” but the 
«chairman of the community said it didn’t make any particu- 
lar difference what day was selected. 

“Well, madam, it does make a difference which day is se- 
lected. Wednesdays and Thursdays are best for such things.” 

“Well, say we will have it next Wednesday week. We 
will have to gather in everything, secure the place, have 
the pits dug, men employed and wood cut for fuel. Then 
we will have to get lumber for tables and seats, and the 
platform is to be built,” č 

“Madam,” said Terry, “vou have an. extremely practical 
head. You remind me very much of my own mother.” 

“Thank you; I feel much complimented. The mother who 
has raised such a son as you are is no ordinary woman.” 

“Good gracious, madam, don’t pile it on so thick,” laughed 
Terry. 

“My. Olcott, I’m sure that every lady present will agree 
with me in my estimate of your mother, and the same about 
Mr. Fearnot’s.” » 

Fred wasn’t present then, as he had gone to the residence 
where Evelyn and Mary were stonping, and Terry was anx- 
ious to get away to see Marv. but the ladies of the committee 
tained him. i 


ment to join Fred and the young ladies from New Era, when 
he was told by a stranger that a gentleman in the barroom 
was inquiring for him. 

“Who is he:” he asked. 

“I don’t know his name, sir.” 

The bar-room was crowded, but Terry went in and looked 
around and caught sight of the big red-bearded fellow whom 
he had designated as a “frightful example” at the speaking 
that day. 

“Ah, ha!” the fellow grunted, “I’m a frightful example, am 
I? TIl make one of you.” 

The fellow was pretty drunk. z 

He rushed at Terry like a mad bull and shot out his 
brawny first straight at his face. 3 

Quick as a flash Terry parried the blow and said: 

“Look out, or you’ll make yourself a more frightful ex- 
ample than ever.” - 

‘the fellow rushed at him, when a crowd of drinking men ~ 
made a ring and urged him on, saying: 

“Go for him, Bill! Go for him!” 
eS That was all that Terry wanted, to make an example of 

im. 

So when the bully charged at him again, Terry met him 
halfway and landed right and lefthanded blows on him with 
the rapidity of hailstones falling on a roof. 

He blackened both of his eyes, crushed his nose, and the 
men went down stunned almost to unconsciousness. 

“There you are,” said Terry. “If you want an engagement 
to play the roll of frightful example at the other meetings, 
apply to me, and you'll receive your pay in cash—good, hard 
money at that. You can have either gold or silver.” 

The blood was streamine down the fellow’s shirt front. 
Terry had rained terrific blows on him. 

He was completely sobered inside of a counle of minutes. 

He hardly knew what he had run un against. 

His friends crowded around him in utter amazement, for 
he weighed about forty pounds more than Terry did and was 
five or six inches taller. 

Terry turned and walked out and rejoined the ladies and 
the cottagers in the parlor without being suspected of having 
been mixed up in a fight. 

The excitement was all in the bar-room, but in a few min- 
utes it spread throughout the whole house. His friends led 
the wounded man to a physician’s office and the doctor was 
sent for. 

He fixed up the fellow’s smashed nose and put two or 
three stitches in his upper lip, which had been cut clean 
through by his own teeth. Terry got away and soon reached) 
the residence where Fred and the girls were. 

“Qh, brother!” exclaimed Evelyn, as he entered the house, 
“ever so many people have called here to congratulate us ~ 
on the grand success of the meeting to-day. Everybody is 
pleased, and I really think you have won the heart of every 
woman that was present at the meeting, and they are all 
anxious to become acquainted with vou.” 

“That is pleasant,” said Terry, “but where is my girl?” 

“She is in the parlor blushing like a rose at the many 
pleasant things the ladies are saving about you and Fred” 

She led him into the parlor, which was almost filled with 
ladies and gentlemen. : 

Without waiting for introductions, the ladies erowded 
around him to offer congratulations and shower compliments 
on him. 

Fred had already received his share of the compliments, 
and he remarked to Terry: > 

«Old man, you missed a good thing in not coming here 
when I did.” $ 

“Oh, the ladies of the committee wouldn’t let me get 
away, and they have been making inquiries for you at the 
hotel all evening. You know they have decided to have a 
big barbecue at Crumley Spring on Wednesday of next 
week?” 

“No; I hadn’t heard of it.” 

“Well, I’ve got some encouraging news. Every one of 
those gentlemen who came up with us from New Era con- 
tributed fifty dollars each towards the éxpenses; in fact, 
they have contributed all the money needed, and I have 
promised them that Mose shall do the cooking.” 

Everybody in the house expressed their joy at such good 
news. 

Several ladies said that nese were Four hotels at the 
spring, each averaging about fifty or sixty rooms, 

“Qh, I’ve been there often,” said one lady, “and the only 


He was about to excuse himself, and pleaded an engage- carpets I found in any one was in the ladies’ parlor. It is 
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simply a local resort for this and adjoining counties. It is 
off the railroad and not frequented by city people.” 

Every few minutes other visitors kept coming in. 

The ladies were particularly anxious to meet Evelyn. and 
Mary, and they expected Margie and Amalie to be there, 
too; but where those two couples were stopping a similar 
gathering took place, so they could not join Mary and 
Evelyn. 

By and by a gentleman came in and told the story of 
Terry’s fight at the hotel. 

Evelyn and Mary, of course, were very much grieved. 

“Well, I couldn’t help it,” said Terry, by way of explana- 
tion. “It was that big yed-bearded fellow. He came in 
from a saloon with a gang of men of his stripe, took drinks 
at the hotel bar and then called for me, and said he was 
roing to make a frightful example of me. A stranger in- 
formed me that a gentleman in the bar-room wanted to 
see me. I asked who he was, but he said he didn’t know. 
I went in, as innocent as anyone could be, and there the 
fellow rushed at me and said he was going to make a most 
awful example of me. He struck at my face, but I parried 
the blow and suggested that he be careful. Then the others 

f urged him to ‘go for me.’ He did so, and I met him half- 
way. 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed half the lawes, “that is awful. What 
did you do to him?” 

“Oh, I didn’t do a thing to him;” he’ smiled. «“His friends 
took him away in search of a doct_-.” 

“Oh, my! did you hurt him?” 

“Well, I happened to hit him on the nose, and I believe 
{ broke it, for it bled freely.” 

Then exclamations of horror were heard all around the 


room. 

“Now, ladies,” said Fred, “don’t waste your sympathies 
on that fellow. It will be a good text for the next meeting. 
He won’t be present, but some of his friends will. We 
will explain the case of that big man who ought to have 
been able to throw Terry across his knee in the old-fashioned 
way of correcting naughty boys, but he tackled a man who 
doesn’t drink, whose musclés are strong because of the regu- 
lar, sober life that Olcott lives.” 

“That is just what I am going to explain,” 
“Tt is a splendid text, and I’m going to use it.” 

“Brother, brother,” called Evelyn, “don’t give any more 
«offense, for maybe some of his relatives or friends may 
resent it.” 

“Well, if they do I will sober every one of them before I 
get through with them. It won’t do to let any of the liquor 
people bluff us. If they want to’make it a fighting cam- 
paign they can’t bluff any of this crowd. I am not going to 
show any disposition to fight, but if they give us insolence 
they will find» us what backwoods people call ‘fighting 
people.’” 

It a nearly midnight before the party separated and 
retire 

Fred and Terry returned to the hotel with a number of 
friends who were afraid that the liquor people would attack 
them on the way. 

The ladies of The household, of course, were very much 
excited, and were apprehensive that Fred and Terry would 
be attacked and badly wounded. 

“My dear friends,” said Evelyn, “don’t you worry about 
those two boys. I am never apprehensive.of any danger to 
them. They are able to take care of themselves. I am 
sorry it happened, but more sorry for the men who forced 
it on them.” 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed the hostess, “you are the first 
young lady I ever saw that wouldn’t be frightened almost 
to death if danger threatened her sweetheart.” 

“Well, I don’t think you ever saw a girl that had such 
a sweetheart as Fred Fearnot is. He and brother can take 
care of themselves im any emergency. Men have shot at 
them. Men have tried to kill them with daggers, but they 
are always on the alert, and when they hit an enemy they 
hit hard, and the man soon finds out that he had made a 
mistake. Fred is more prudent than brother. Brother is 
more hotheaded and impulsive,” and then she entertained 
them with a number of stories of ‘their adventures out 
Ki and told how they had saved each other’s lives more 


said Terry. 


“Why i in the world don’t you persuade Fred and your 
brother to study law!” a lady asked = “They would 
make great statesmen.” 
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“Well, my father is a lawyer and so is Fred’s, and I think 
after they have made a fortune they will adopt the law as a 
profession; in fact, Fred is a good lawyer already. He 
has studied law a good deal.” 

“Well, how much more money do they wish to make?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know. -They don’t know themselves, but 
they are so busy they keep putting it off, until I fear they 
will both be middle-aged before they make up’ their minds to 
settle down.” 

The next morning the attack on Terry and the terrific 
punishment he inflicted on his assailant was the sole topic 
of conversation. 

Hundreds of young men came to the hotel to get another 
look at Neg: from an entirely different standpoint. 

They no longer admired him merely -for his oratorical 
abilities, but regarded him as a champion pugilist. 

In the bar-room the liquor dealers were discussing the 
same subject and sympathizing with “red-bearded Bill.” 

ie ce many of his intimate friends spoke of him as 
“Reddy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
TERRY’S GRAND BLUFF. 


The next meeting was to take place at a little village of 
about five hundred inhabitants, in which there were two 
saloons. 

- There were three churches in the place, the seating capac- 
ity of each being about three hundred. 

When appointment was made the committee had no idea 
what a crowd would show up for the day. 

People for miles around came in, and when the band- 
wagon reached there with the long string of carriages fol- 
lowing it, they found about three thousand people there to 
greet them. 

It was estimated that there were at least three or four 
hundred wagons and other vehicles in the town. 

In utter amazement the chairman of the committee came 
to Fred for suggestions. 

“Madam, don’t worry,” said he. “I noticed that one of 
the churches is in a beautiful grove. Just have the seats 
out of all three churches placed in that grove and let the 
Pred stand on one for a platform, and there you are all 
right. r 
The lady hesitated for a while, and Fred inquired if there 
were any temperance people in the town. 

“Yes, sir, a few; the three ministers and their families; 
and, of course, a few members of each church. But the 
saloons have a ‘great many friends.” . 

“Well, see the ministers and ask them for the benches 
for the use of the women and children. Of course, the 
men ge stand.” 

h, if we can get all the benches no one will have to 


ie: don’t know how to estimate the crowd, madam. 
After ‘all the benches have been filled several thousand men 
will have to stand. I’ve addressed as many as. twenty 
thousand people at a time, and I think I am pretty good 
at estimating crowds.” 

Two of the pastors readily agreed that the benches might 
be used on condition that they were to be replaced. 

The other minister lacked nerve, and said he would have 
to get the consent of the deacons. 

e did so, and of course the consent of the deacons andw 
others was obtained. 

The benches had to be carried half a mile, but the citi- 
zens agreed to do the work. 

In an hour everything was in readiness for the meeting. 

The pastor of each church was present, and one of them 
opened the meeting with prayer, and then several songs 
were sung.” 

The New Era Glee Club, composed of Fred, Terry, Dick 
and Joe, with Amalie, Mary, Evelyn and Margie, sang sev- 
eral hymns, and also several glee club songs, and everybody 
seemed to be pleased. 

The news of Terry’s fight with “Reddy,” and the ease 
with which he thrashed him had made him a sort of a hero 
among the country people, and they stared at him as though 
he were a wonder. In proportion to the population the 
liquor men were very strong. They spoke contemptuously 
of temperance people. 

Fred opened the meeting as the first speaker, and he 
seemed to, be inspired for the occasion. 
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Curiosity had led many of the drinking people to take 
seats close enough to hear eve: ing that was said. 

An old man who had been living in the place about fifty 
years had posted Fred about the lives of a number of 
people, and it was a wonderful record of the ravages of 
strong drink. # 

Two of his own grandsons had died drunkards. $ 

“And you may mention them,” said the old‘man. “I have 
never been a drinking man in my life, and have out-lived a 
number of my friends on account of my temperance. I 
am temperate in everything, in eating and drinking. I am 
temperate in my opinions. I am over seventy years old 
and expect to live to be ninety.” 

“You say I amat liberty to use any of these stories you 
have told me, sir?” Fred asked. 

“Yes, say what you please. My two. grandsons who are 
now dead were good boys, but they learned to drink liquors 
in these saloons. I can give you the names of a dozen 
others,” and he did so. 

“There are two men from this place now serving» terms 
in the state prison for crimes committed while they were 
drunk. There are five graves in this little village of men 
who were killed in those two saloons. We have tried sev- 
eral times to organize to drive them out, but they were 
always too strong for us. Twenty years ago a member of 
the Legislature died in a fit of delirium and his widow died 
of a broken heart just a year later.” 

During his speech Fred created a tremendous sensation 
by speaking of the facts the old man had given him. 

The liquor people were dumfounded. 

Such boldness seemed incredible. 

He spoke firmly but with kindness. 

No minister in the place had ever dared call attention to 
the condition of affairs. 2 

The report of what he was saying was carried to the 
saloon-keepers. 

The names of two men who were killed in one ofthe 
saloons was mentioned, and the saloon-keeper became fu- 
riously enraged, and threatened suit for damages. The little 
crowd of friends who were present sympathized with him, of 
course, and for so doing they were treated to more drink. 

After Fred finished his speech the band played and the 
singers sang. 

Then Dick Duncan was introduced. 

The announcement was made that after the basket dinner 
the speaking would be resumed at three o’clock, when Mr. 
Oleott and Mr. Jencks would address the people and the 
ladies would sing. 

Dick made a rattling’ speech. 

He followed Fred in dwelling on local incidents. 

He astonished even Fred and Terry and the members of 
the New Era party by his pathos. 

He had them all in tears, 

Then he changed to-humor. 

Margie’s face flushed 4s she listened to him, and her 
eyes filled with tears several times. : 

She was seated only about ten feet from him, and he 
frequently turned and looked her straight in the face, and 
of course reaped an abundant harvest of ‘inspiration from 


her. 

When he finished, after a splendid oration of an hour’s 
length, Margie sprang up, ran to him and threw her arms 
around his neck and gave him nearly a dozen kisses, but 
without uttering a word. 

Joe was surprised. 3 

Evelyn was so aroused over Dick’s splendid success that 
in singing a solo she sang, if possible, with more spirit 
than ever before. 

The women in the audience waved their handkerchiefs 
and parasols for nearly five minutes after Margie’s demon- 
stration. 

Then the dinner was announced. 

Fred stated that he had been requested to say that the 
citizens had come prepared to feed everybody from their 
baskets who wished to join them in the meal. 

Of course, during the meal Fred and Duncan’s speeches 
were the sole topic of conversation. 

The old man who had posted Fred so thoroughly about 
local incidents declared that one or two more meetings like 
that pea enable them to drive out the saloons. 

Said he: 

“Some of my grandsons have told me that the saloon- 


keepers are fighting mad about Fearnot’s allusions to them. |life depended upon it. 
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like they got to-day we can break them up entirely. Some 
of my neighbors say the same thing, although they are in 
the habit of drinking sometimes themselves.” 

“All right, my good friend,” said Fred, “we will have 
another meeting here before the election, and we will tell 
them the truth unfiinchingly. We have met the rum fiend 
before and always won against him. Generally men who 
make temperance speeches deal in platitudes and they are 
not effective. When we call up the dead and the shattered 
hulks of the.living victims of, strong drink people think, 
any they think deeply.” X 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said an elderly lady, “are you going to 
speak again this afternoon?” 

“Madam, I hardly think I shall; but why do you ask the 
question?” 

“Because I know of many ladies who want to hear you. 
You said things this morning that hds set them to think- 
ing. I have two sons for whom my heart trembles as I 
see the thirst for strong drink growing upon them.” 

“Madam, Pll promise you one thing, and that is that 
we swill have another meeting here before the fight ends. 
Mr. Olcott will touch the points that you wish to have me 
make, and you necdn’t fear for his effectiveness.” 

A couple of hours were spent at the dinner, when the 
news came that the saloon-keepers and their friends were 


threatening to thrash the speakers if any allusions were. 


made to them in the afternoon speeches. 

The news came straight to Fred and Terry. 

In fact, one of the saloon-keepers*left his bartender in 
care of his place and hunted up one of the ministers in the 
town, with whom he was well acquainted, and requested him 
to tell the speakers in the afternoon that they would not 
be allowed to make personal allusions. 

“If they allude to my saloon as they -did this morning I'll 
call them down in person.” ‘ 

Of course, the minister advised him to keep quiet and 
say nothing; that this being a free country, the freedom ot 
speech was accorded to every man. i 

“Olcott will speak this afternoon, and I suppose you've 
heard of what happened in Holmesdate when a man under 
the influence. of liquor attempted to thrash him. That man 
is in the hands of a physician to-day.” 

“Oh, I know Fearnot and Olcott are fighters, but I have 
friends enough in this place to prevent them from making 
an onslaught on my saloon. I pay my taxes and attend to 
my business as a good citizen. The speaker this morning 
denounced my place as being tenanted by the ghosts of 


victims whose lives and reputations were destroyed in it. | 


I won’t stand that sort of thing.” 

The minister told Terry about it, of course, and suggested 
that he be careful lest he raise a disturbance. 

That aroused all of Terry’s fighting blood; so, after music 
by the band and several songs by the glee club, Terry was 
introduced. 

For a while he kept them roaring with laughter. 

Then he suddenly changed his tone. 

The saloonkeeper had been pointed out to him standing 
in the midst of a party of his friends at the farther end 
of the crowd. i 

“Now, my friends,” said he, “I’ve been amusing you. Now 
those of you who have any human sympathy for the victims 
of strong drink give me your closest attention while I say 
a few thing for you to think about. Night before last a 
drunken man, a big, burly fellow, weighing forty or fifty 
pounds more than I do, ‘came to the hotel where I was 
stopping and said he had come to thrash me for something 
I had said in my address in the afternoon. I suggested te 
him that he had better sober up and keep quiet, but he 
attacked me and I defended myself. We both used only 
nature’s weapons. Now, don’t think I am bragging, for 
that is something I never do. Had that man lived a sober 
life he could probably have thrashed me, for his appearance 
told plainly that nature had started him out with a strong 
constitution, but he had indulged in strong drink. Whisky 
had sapped his strength, and the. result was that his friends 
had to take him to a physician’s office, for I did-him up 
in what sporting men call first-class style. 

“No drinking man in this town can show such muscles 
as I have, because I have abstained from liquor and have 
taken proper exercise and developed them. No liquor man 
in this town can stand up before me three minutes if his 
Why? Because he has been swilling 

town, The 


“Now, if we can give them one or two more hammerings the vile stuff sold in the two saloons in 
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information has been brought to me that one of the saloon- 
keepers has threatened to thrash me if I alluded to his 
place of business in my remarks this afternoon. That gentle- 
man may as well put on his fighting clothes. There he 
stands out*there at the rear end of this great crowd,” and 
he pointed directly at the fellow. 

“He carries the sign of his business most conspicuously 
on his nose. An old citizen of this town tells me that five 
men within the last twenty years have been killed in drunken 
brawls in his place. He has made a comfortable fortune, 


I am told, by catering to the thirst of men, and then marches. 


sympathizingly to the graves to see them buried. Mr. 
Fearnot this morning said dramatically that the ghosts of 
his victims still haunt his place. I stand here to denounce 
his business. It is a menace to the community. There are 
families in this vicinity whose bread winners have been 
slain by the liquor drank in his place, and I challenge him 
to deny the statement. There are, perhaps, a thousand wit- 
nesses present who know that the statement is true, and he 
dare not deny it. If he wants to thrash me I'll give him a 
chance to do so when no women and children are present. 

“He has threatened to thrash me. I make no threat, 
except to say that if he undertakes it I will thrash him. 
TIl put cold water against his fiery liquor. Furthermore, 
TIl make a pledge, with all this audience as witnesses, that 
if I don’t thrash him I'll never raise my voice against the 
liquor traffic again as long as I live.” 

Fred and Dick and Joe were astounded. 

Evelyn looked at him in atter amazement. 

“Im simply exercising tħ- right of free speech,” Terry 
continued. “At the same tite: I am pleading for the future 
of these people in front of me. These boys will grow up 
to be men some day, and } want to throw the shield of 
protection around them. There are daughters here grow- 
ing up who may be the wives of drunkards manufactured 
right. here in these saloons. What in the world are the 
fathers and mothers of boys and girls in this community 
thinking about? Should a mad-dog break loose in the 
village everybody would gather arms to slay him to protect 
your little ones from the peril that menaces them. Rise 
up in your might and destroy these saloons. They are more 
dangerous than a score of mad-dogs rushing through the 
streets every day in the week. Let the saloon-keepers deal 
in that which will benefit, and not deal out death to your 
sons and incidentally te your daughters. Down with them! 
down with them!” 

The threatening saloon-keeper retreated to his saloon 
utterly abashed with all idea of fighting frightened out of 
him. 

The demonstration continued fully ten minutes and the 
shouts of approval were heard in the saloon itself. 


Those who had been gazing at Terry as the man who had |- 


licked “Reddy,” of Holmesdale, admired his daring. 

Many elderly ladies actually threw kisses at him and the 
young women smiled. 

Then Terry continued his remarks, eloquently repeating 
some of the stories of the occupants of some of the graves 

-in the village cemetery. : 

If Vred created a sensation in the forenoon, Terry raised 
a seat furore in the afternoon. 

When he sat down there were hundreds of women whose 
eyes were. dimmed with tears so that they couldn’t see him. 

They wiped their eyes and continued to gaze at him and 
nod approval of what he had said. ` : 

And the applause was kept up for several minutes. 

Fred waved his hand to the musicians, and of course the 
voise quieted down while the band was playing. 

Evelyn went up to him as he was wiping the perspiration 
from his face and threw. her arms around his neck and 
‘kissed him, just as Margie had kissed Dick in the forenoon. 

Amalie sprang up and followed her. Her imposing figure 
and great beauty had a marvelous effect. 

As she kissed him she said: 

“hank you, Terry; it was a magnificent bluff,” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BRUTAL DRUNKARD. 
Amalie was right when she called Terry’s speech a mag- 
nificent bluff.: 
It was not only a bluff, but a most successful one; for to 
be denounced as Terry denounced the saloon-keepers before 


tiree thousand people was a little more than they could 
‘stand. : 

‘the saloon-keeper expected his threat to act as a bluff, 
but found himself bluffed out most thoroughly. 

He was a burly, rough sort of a man, but sensible withal. 

Had it been anybody else but one of the New Era Com- 
pany a fight would have resulted. 

Had Terry been the average temperance speaker the fel- 
low would have called him down, but he knew Terry well 
by reputation. He knew that every member of the New 
Era Company was a fighter from the word go. 

He felt so chagrined over the matter that he began 
eae of selling out and opening business somewhere 
else. 

His friends crowded around him and wanted to know what 
he was going to do about it. 

“Well, boys,” said he, “what in thunder can I do? Had 
I made any disturbance at that meeting I would have been 
arrested and prosecuted for disturbing a public meeting. 
Besides, there were over one thousand ladies present. I 
never thought about that when I made the threat I did.” 

“Well, why not just get a club and go in and tackle him?” 

“Oh, that is all well enough to say, but you forget that 
Fearnot is there, and Duncan and Jencks. They are all 
splendid fighters and are as well trained as Jim Jeffries 
himself.” i 

“Well, we could keep those fellows off of you.” 

“No, you couldn’t. It would cost the lives of half a 
dozen if more than one should tackle him, and there is no 
one man in this county who can stand up before Fearnot. 
or Olcott for two minutes. Look how he did up ‘Reddy.’ 
Now, I was mad and meant business when I made the 
threat I did. I thought it would put a stop to personal 
abuse. I’m no fool. I’m going to take his bluff. He has 
the advantage. He is a privileged speaker, and if I had 
tackled him before that crowd I would have’ been knocked 
down and dragged all over the village by the heels. I ougnt 
ta have known better.” 

The fact is, the fellow was pretty nearly ruined, for he 
had always been looked upon as a dangerous man. Many a 
time he had thrown burly fellows out of his place when they 
didn’t behave to suit him. 

Joe Jencks followed Terry and made a splendid speech. 

He was very blunt and outspoken in what he said, and 
when he became warmed up he was really eloquent. He 
didn’t denounce individuals as boldly as Terry did, but he 
pitched into the liquor traffic, the, drinkers as well as the 
sellers, and he made many a red-nosed man in the big crowd 
fairly squirm in his seat. 

He told story after story of the terrible sufferings he had 
witnessed caused by strong drink. 

He brought tears to the eyes of everyone on the grounds 
by a particular story of a poor wife who had no friend or 
relative to protect her from a brutal husband. 

Said he: ; 

“I was out West at the time, and it was not until the 
next day after the wife-beating that I was told the story. 
I saw her pass on the street and noticed her bruised face 
‘and blackened eyes. I inquired of a bystander if she had 
been in a fight, and then the story was told me. Friends, 
it was no business of mine, but I couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to go and serve the brute the same way. I asked a 
man to tell me where I could find him. “Oh, you'll find him 
in the saloon down the street,’ I was told, and I went in 
search of him. He was a big, brawny fellow. I went up 
to him, asked him if his name was Madley. ‘Yes,’ said he, 
looking me over, ‘and I am the best man in this town, and 
don’t you forget it. What do you want with me, anyway? 
He had enough whisky inside of him to make him feel as 
though he could lick all creation. I told him I had seen his 
wife pass by on the street and had noticed the bruises on 
her face. I inquired of a bystander how she came to be 
bruised up so, and was told that her husband, a man named 
Wadley, had‘ given her a beating the day before. Now, I 
have come here to blacken your eyes*and make you feel 
sore all over. The big fellow became furiously angry and 
made a terrific assault on me. Before I got through with 


‘|him he pledged himself on‘his knees never to lay violent 


hands on his wife again. Out West it is a custom when two 
men are fighting to stand off and let the best man win, hence ~ 
I was interfered with. That brute carried black eyes 
with him for three weeks, I learned afterwards. But judge 
of my amazement when a friend out there wrote me that his 
wife wrung her hands and cried as if heartbroken as, she 
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looked upon that brutal face with the marks made by my 
sober fist. Now, she should have been delighted at the 
punishment he got for beating her, but she remembered 
that he was her husband and had been‘kind to her before he 
took to drink,” and then, to the utter amazement of Fred 
and others, he launched out into a magnificent tribute to 
the faithful heart of a wife and mother, 

He grew really eloquent as he spoke of that bruised, 
beaten woman. : j 

Every woman in the audience shẹd tears freely as he de- 
livered the tribute to the poor wife. 

Perhaps no one in that audience was more affected than 
Amalie herself. 

Terry was sitting by the side of Dick Durcan, and as he 
listened he leaned over and said: 

“By George, I didn’t think it was in Joe to talk 
quently.” 

“Neither did J,” returned Dick. 

: Mary Hamilton was sitting close to Amalie, and she said 
o her: 

“Oh, isn’t he grand?” 

Amalie couldn’t say a word, but when Joe ceased speaking 
ske sprang up and hugged and kissed him before he could 
take his seat. 

That was the last speech of the day. More than a hun- 
dred ladies came up to shake hands with Joe before leaving 
for their homes.” 

Amalie, too, was congratulated, and never felt so proud 

in all her life before. 
T She knew, with woman’s intuition, that every word that 
Joe uttered came from his heart, and that Jove for her was 
the inspiration that brought that magnificent tribute to 
woman's love. 

Every one of the party that had followed them from New 
Era expressed their surprise to Fred, Terry and the others, 
and shook Joe’s hand with appreciative enthusiasm. 

The fact is, Joe hardly knew what he had said, but he 
had spoken as he felt at the time. ' 

There was no hotel at the place to accommodate the New 
Era crowd, so they all drove back to Holmesdale, arriving 
there a little after sunset. 

They had wired to the landlord before starting, and they 
found the hotels ready to receive them. 

‘This time Evelyn and Mary, with Margie and Amalie and 
Dick and Joe, put up at the same house. 

The appointments had not been made for daily meetings, 
sc they were to remain at Holmesdale two days longer. 

The citizens of the place were surprised when they heard 
of their return. 


so elo- 


Quite a number of Holmesdale people had gone out to | 


the meeting and had returned, and the story they told of 
Terry’s bluff of the saloon-keeper created quite a sensation. 

The lake front cottagers congratulated themselves on the 
splendid picnie they were having, and there were enough of 
them to form a fine party for mutual enjoyment. 


Ten of the cottagers had their wives with them. } 

“Fearnot,” one of the wealthiest gentlemen among the 
cottagers said to Fred, “don’t you apprehend a fight at 
some of your meetings?” 

“No,” said Fred. “With only a few individuals present 
there might be, but a man must have an extremely brutal 
temperament to start a fight in the presence of a thousand 
men, women and childrn.” t 

“Well, but isn’t there danger of some drunken man pre- 
cipitating a row?” 

“Well, just think for a moment,” said Fred, “if such a 
thing should be started how quickly the crowd would fire 
him out! He could not get at the speaker, and neither could 
the speaker get at him.” 

“Yes, that is so. I am still wondering why that saloon- 
keeper didn’t tackle Olcott.” 

_, Well, the same circumstances cover his case. Probably 
if he could meet Terry privately there would be a fight 
unless he happened to be a very cautious man. Nearly 
every man in this part of New York knows something of 
Terry’s reputation as a fighter. It was certainly the most 
terrific excoriation I ever heard a man get, and Terry would 
have been more than happy had the man tackled him. When- 
ever a man makes a threat against him. Terry has no 
mercey on him. I was just a bit alarmed at first, but I 
knew that he, Dick, Joe and I could take care of any crowd 
not provided with firearms. But wasn’t it a splendid bluff?” 


“I never saw anything like it in my life. I would follow 
the crowd all over the county for a couple of weeks if I 
could be assured of seeing a repetition of that scené.” 

“Well, it may happen at any one of the meetings, for 
this has been a rum-ridden county for many years. There 
are many old church members in the county, tough old fel- 
lows, stubborn in their theological views, and very fond of 
a drink of good whisky. Such men are very hard to be 
convinced that they are not right in their views. They 
[don’t get drunk, but sometimes they get a little bit mellow. 
Those are the men who license the liquoy traffic and lend it 
what little respectability it has.. They claim that whisky, 
like a great many other things, is’ harmful only when 
jabused. They claim that it is not the use of it, but the 
abuse that does the harm. They don’t stop to consider that 
the moderate use of it plants the seed of an unquenchable 
\thirst. We don’t have to have any elections on the liquor 
question in New Era, because there is no power, with or 


covers every foot of private property in the town, 

“If the landlord of Hall”s hotel, or of Quinn’s, or of the 
Markham House should sell liquor on the premises we could 
| oust them and take possession of the property, for the viota- 
tion of the contract works the forfeiture of the property. 
We were not willing to trust the people on that one point. 
It was the wisest thing that we ever did in our lives in a 
business way.” Z ‘ 

“Yes, indeed!” 

While Fred was talking with the gentleman in front of 
the hotel,in the presence of quite a number of citizens of 
the place a burly fellow reeled past, having come from one 
of the saloons. 

“There foes Jake Brown,” said one of the townspeople. 
“He is a railroad section-hand. He lives just in the out- 
skirts of the town, and has a wife and several children. He 
earns good wages, but every once in a while goes on a tare 
when not at work. He is a quiet sort of a fellow when 
sober, but a regular demon when drunk. Nearly everybody 
is afraid of him. He is ready to fight on the slightest 
|provocation. I am sorry for his wife, for he vents his ‘rage 
jon her whenever he goes home drunk. . It seems is im- 
possible for her to please him, Several. times, town 
marshal and a posse of citizens have had to go to t ouse 
lto prevent him from beating her to death. He has been 
locked up and fined several times, but she, could never he 
persuaded to make a charge against him.. The marshal will 
have to see him at his brutal work in order to make a 
charge against him. If yowi! go down there now you will 
probably hear screams from his wife and children? 

“Lets take a walk down that way,” suggested Fred, and 
‘the townsman went along with them. 

It was a walk of ‘about half a mile, but they enjoyed it, 
as it was a pleasant morning. 

Fred was remarking on the beauty of the place when they 
stopped and listened. 

They heard a woman’s screams. S >: 

“There it is,” said the Holmesdale citizen. “There is his 
house. down there,” and he pointed to a frame house two 
stories and an attic in height. j 

“Come on, gentlemen! Come on!” said Fred, and he 
quickened his walk. 

When within about fifty yards of the house he heard 
such a racket, accompanied by such wild screams, that he 
pushed ahead on a run. ; 

He found the front door locked, but gave it a hard push 
and it flew open. 

He saw a poorly furnished room, with a pair of rickety 
stairs leading to the floor above. He bounded up the stair- 
way, but saw no one, though he still heard the racket going 
on upstairs, a woman screaming and begging and little chil- 
dren making a still greater*noise than their mother. 

He pushed open the door of the attic and there saw an 
awful sight. 

The big brute was beating a pale, weak-looking woman 
with merciless ferocity. 

had his fingers in her hair and was, swinging her 
around the room. 

Fred sprang forward and dealt him a blow that sent him 
reeling across the room. 

When the fellow fetched up against the wall he turned 


to see who had hit him. 


without the law, that can wipe out the prohibition clause that ! 


? 
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Fred looked him straight in the face and said: ` 

“You cowardly brate! Why don’t you hunt up some- 
body who can give you something to do. You are a cow- 
ardly drunken sneak. 

The fellow glared at him with bloodshot eyes and ‘then 
seized a heavy railroad shovel, and with a growl like an 
angry mastiff, raised it to brain Fred. 

he woman covered her face with her hands to avoid 
seeing murder by her drunken husband, 
_Fred rushed at him and caught his arm just as the shovel 
was raised above his head. 4 ; 

He gave it & twist that almost dislocated his arm at 
the shoulder, and the next moment he wrenched the shovel 
from his hand and proceeded to give him some thumps that 
came near knocking him breathless. 

The fellow seemed to become suddenly awdre that he was 
up against a better man than he was. 

Fred gave him a few more thumps when the woman 
rushed up and caught him by his arms and began begging 
and pleading that he would not hurt her husband. 


` 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THE GOOD WORK WENT ON. 


When the wife caught hold of Fred’s left arm her brutal 
husband glared at her and then at him. 

He deliberately picked up the shovel again and raised it, 
with the evident intention of bringing it down on her head. 

Fred shock himself free from her grasp, sprang forward 
and again wrenched the shovel from his hand. 

Then he proceeded to bombard Him with his fist with 
almost wolfish ferovity. 

The fellow went «own on the floor and the woman sprang 
forward and places herself between Fred and her brutal 
husband, crying: 

“Oh, please don’t hurt my husband! 
when not drinking.” 

“Wait, madam! Wait, please!” said Fred, struggling 
with the woman’s drunken husband. “Pll render him harm- 
less first and attend to him afterwards,” and with that he 
hurled the dunkard into a corner, where he knelt on his 
ehest and disarmed him. 

The woman kept screaming, this time with fear for the 
safety of her husband. 

She didn’t know who Fred was, as she hadn’t attended 
ne eg aca meetings, her husband having forbidden her 
to do so. 

She knew that everybody in the town feared her husband, 
but now he was being handled like a child by a young man, 
a perfect stranger. 

‘ Big pounded him until the fellow. was pretty well so- 
ered. 

He was extremely pugnacious, and fought back as well 
as he could, but he appeared to be in the hands of a 
giant. 

Fred slapped his face and took him by both ears and 
bumped his head on the floor. 

Finally the brute begged for quarter. 

“There,” said Fred, “you now know what it is. There is 
quite a difference in fighting a man who isn’t afraid of 
yon and kept swinging until all that mean whisky dries out 
of you. i 

“Who are you?” the drunkard asked. 

“Why, I’m a sober man, but you are a drunken coward. 
I was in hopes you would fight me until I could give you 
what you deserve. My name is Fred Fearnot, and I live 
at New Era. Perhaps you have heard of me.” 

The fellow stared at him and said: 

“Yes; I have heard of you.” 

“Now you get up and sit in that chair and see how mean 
you ought to feel. Look at that faithful wife of yours. She 


He is a good man 


has been crying and begging me not to harm you, while she | f, 


is beaten black and blue by you. Had she done her whole 
duty she would have wound a rawhide for me to lay on 
your back until the skin peels off. She cooks your mals, 
mends your clothes, has berne you children, and yet you have 
z7 beaten her like a dog.” 

The man, feeling indignant and resentful, tried to rise 
to his feet, but Fred pushed him down like a pile-driver, 
saying: A i 


t 


.|busband she talked of him. 


“Sit still and keep still until you are sober and ashamed 
of yourself.” 

“Look here, Mr, Fearnot,” said the wife, “what right 
have you to talk to my husband that way? I want you to 
leaye the house.” 

“There, there!” said Fred, “do you hear that? Look at 
the marks on her face, and yet she is pleading for you 
and begging that I should let up on you. It’s a weakness 
of mine, but I can’t help protecting helpless women and chil- 


.dren from men like you.” 


The woman, of course, felt grateful for Fred’s interfer- 
ence, but when he used such violence and talked to him so 
bluntly she couldn’t help feeling resentful. 

She was astonished when she heard his name. She knew 
that he was making a fight against the saloons of Holmes- 
dale, but she had never seen him. 

She sat down and composed herself, while her brutal _ 
husband kept his seat, trembling with fear. Š i 
“Madam,” Fred asked, “is he in the habit of beating you 

and your children?” 

“Only when he is crazed with drink, sir. When he is 
sober he is a good husband and a kind father.” 

With all the weakness of a loving wife speaking of her 


“You and the children are in rags. You look half-starved. 
Your rooms are almost bare of the comforts of life; yet 
this big bulk of a fellow, able to keep you in comfort, comes 
home drunk and beats you and your offspring. But for 
your children I’m satisfied you would kill yourself, 
life wouldn’t be worth living, although you love him. You 
love your children and suffer for their sake. Brown, what 
has become of your manhood? You were not that way 
when she married you, or she would never have placea 
her happiness in your hands. She trusted you and you have 
abused her trust. Again I ask, what has become of your 
manhood? Let drink alone. Assert your manhood, drink 
water only, and hold up your head and be a man among 
men. You are a stalwart fellow, and what a splendid man 
you could make of yourself if you would let drink alone. 
Why not give your wife the money you spend for drink in 
the saloons? * The saloon-keeper is a friend of yours only 
for your custom. Assert yourself and say your wife and 
family first and the saloon afterwards and last. Instead of 
filling a drunkard’s grave, fill your home with the comforts 
of life. You have no idea of the extent of harm you are 
doing your family. Those little children will be taunted, 
even after you have been dead for years, that their father 
was a drunkard. Think of it, a drunkard!” and he pro- 
nounted the word “drunkard” with such disgust that the 
fellow opened his eyes and glared at him as if trying to 
realize the meaning of the word. ` 

In a little while tears began to trickle down his bloated 
face, and then his wife’s tears burst forth afresh until she 
wept hysterically. 

“Look here, Brown,” said Fred, rather soothingly, “you 
are-your worst enemy. You’ve got the stuff out of which 
good men are made if you will only use it sensibly. Now, 
if you'll let me, I’ll:claim you as a friend. When I am a 
friend to a man I am a friend in every sense of the word. 
I know that it will be a pretty hard struggle for you to 
give up drink, but more drink is just like pouring pil on a 
burning building, it simply adds fuel to the flames. y and 
by your employers will cast you off, and then when you 
have no money you'll have to do without liquor. Better do 
without it now while you have the power of earning power. 
The saloon-keepevs have no use for a man who can’t pay . 
for his drinks. A few foolish friends will treat you occa- 
sionaliy, but you will suffer pangs worse than a thousand 
deaths. Give us drink and take care of your family. $ 

“Madam,” and he turned to the weeping wife, “make a 
pot of strong coffee, and when he craves drink give Him a 
cup of it. Make him lie down and sleep.” . ; . 

“Mr. Fearnot, I havent a grain of coffee in the house,” 
said the poor wife, with a look of despair in her wretched 
ace. o 
“Well, madam,” said he, “he must have coffee,” and, 
pulling a ten-dollar bill from his pocket, he handed it to 
her and said: 


“Go out and get it, He must have it, and see here, get 
anything else at the grocer’s and butcher’s that you need.” 
She hurried out of the house, and at the gate found the 
ive men that had come down with Fearnot waiting for 
m. ; 
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¥ Mer said one of them, “do you need any further 
elp?” z 

“No, sir. Mr. Fearnot is taking care of my husband until 
I can go to the grocery for some coffee.” 

“Then we won't wait for him,” said the New Era géentle- 
men. “Tell him we have gone back to the hotel. And look 
here, madam, excuse me, if you please. I think I under- 
stand the situation. Here, take this. I am a friend of 
Fred Fearnot,” and he, too, added a ten-dollar bill to the 
amount Fred had placed in her hands. S 

“Oh;' heaven bless you, sir! It is. very little money I 
get these days.” k 

“Yes, I am quite sure of that, but perhaps you'll see better 
days yet,” and with that the woman hurried to the grocer 
three or four blocks away. 

“Oh, but isn’t it hard on a poor, innocent woman,” re- 
marked the man from" New Era. 

“Yes,” said his companion. “This is one of the worst 
rum-ridden counties in this part of the state, and if we 
win the fight and close up the saloons Fearnot and Olcott 
will be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of the women of 
the county.” 

When the woman returned with the coffee and some gro- 
ceries which she deposited in the little kitchen downstairs 
pig a Fred sitting by her husband and talking kindly 
to him. 

The drunkard was in tears and feeling very penitent, 

“Did you get the coffee?” Fred asked her as she came 
upstairs. 

“Yes, sir, and I got the best.” 

“Well, that is what you ought to have done. Now, let 
me tell you how to make it. Boil the clear water first and 
then put in a cup heaping full and set it close by the fire so 
that it will not boil again. It should be ready in about ten 
minutes.” 

“My! make coffee without boiling! You said he should 
have strong coffee.” 

“Follow my directions, madam, and you'll find it strong 
enough and of the right flavor. If your husband wants two 
eups of it let him have it. Keep it convenient, so he can 
drink it whenever he feels a craving for something strong,” 
and then laying his hands on the fellow’s shoulder, he said: 

“See here, don’t forget the promise you made to me. [I'll 
call to see you again, and I’ll prove by my actions that I am 
a friend to the man who is a friend to himself.” 

Then Fred shook hands with him and his wife and went 
downstairs. 

She accompanied him to the door, when he said: 

“Now, Mrs. Brown, I’ll be at the hotel until the morning 
of the ay after to-morrow. If you need help let me know. 
Your husband may feel very badly and crazed for drink. 
Don’t let him haye it.” 

“My Lord, Mr. Fearnot, how can I help it? 
resist him.” 

“Send for a doctor and perhaps he can administer some- 
thing to quench his thirst. If you'll give me the name of a 
doctor you ‘would like to have T'I] send him word that I 
will be responsible for his faithful attendance on him.” 

“But she said she had no doctor.” 

_ “Well, I'll see you again, perhaps to-morrow,” and ‘he 
left the house. 

She had told him that the two gentleman he had left out- 
side had gone back to the hotel, so he wended his way back 
there. 

When they saw him they hastened to meet him. 

They wanted to hear his story of his trouble with the 
drunkard, and Fred described the horrible scene. 

“When I suggested that she keep a cup of strong coffee 
teady for him whenever he felt a craving for drink, she 
frankly admitted that she hadn’t a grain of coffee in the 
house. I gave her ten dollars and sent her off for it.” 

“Yes,” said the Holmesdale citizen, “this gentleman from 
New Era handed her ten dollars as she passed us.” 

“Good, good!” and Fred shook hands with him. “We who 
have means can do good to poor, suffering humanity by 
using it that way.” i 

“Look here, Fearnot, I live in a city where thousands of 

overty-stricken wretches live from- hand to mouth and go 

ungry half the time, but I never realized until this day 

the awful reality of such a life. I’m really sorry I haven’ t 

the pow to influence people as you have, else I would do 
o. 


I dare not 


as you do: 
«Well, let’ me tell you, sir, that there is more happiness | 


N 
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in doing deeds of benevolence than in making fortunes, I 
had to pound the liquor out of that fellow before I could 
get him to allow me to talk to him in a kindly way. He was 
as fieree as a mad dog, and if I hadn’t been able to master 
him physically I would never have gotten out of that house 
alive. He is a railroad section-hand, and he had a heavy 
spade and tried to kill me with it, and also to crush his 
wife’s head. I wrenched it out of his hand and then 
pounded the liquor out of him, or at least I sobered him up. 
His wife pleaded with me not to hurt her poor husband. I 
tell you, I thought of Joe Jencks’ speech. There was that 
drunken brute knocking her around and beating her almost 
to death when I first saw him, and yet the moment I began 
pounding his ribs and smashing his head she began to ery 
and plead with me not to hurt him.” 

The Holmesdale citizen spoke of it to a number of hi: 
friends, and the news spread all over the little town to the 
effect that Fred had thrashed Jake Brown until he was 
completely sobered. ; 

All day long the visitors from New Era received calls 
from citizens and their wives at the hotel. 

Evelyn suggested to Mary, Amalie and Margie that they 
go down and see the drunkard’s wife at her home. 

“Look here, girls,” said Fred, “it isn’t so much words of 
sympathy and geod advice that she needs as it is the neces- 
saries of life. I remember a funny thing that occurred a 
few years ago in New York City, when Sisters of Charity 
went around distributing tracts. They handed one on the 
sin of dancing to an old sailor Who had both legs cut off at 
the knee. *What he needed was the comforts of life, and 
not advice about the sin of dancing. He couldn’t dance.” 

So each one of them took a five-dollar bill to give to the 
poor wife with which to purchase clothing and other things 
for herself and the children. 

They found Brown in bed with a burhing fever. 

Evelyn at once hurried back to the hotel and sent Fred 
for a physician. 

Fred called on a well-known physician whose address was 
given him and told him the story of Brown’s ¢ondition. 

“Attend to him, doctor, as though he were a millionaire, 
and when you have him on his feet again send the bill to 
me gel you shall receive a check the same day that I get 
your bill. 

“All right, Mr. Fearnot, I’ll look after him faithfully,” and 
the doctor hurried off to Brown’s home, reaching there be- 
fore the ladies had left. 7 

When the New Era party started off to fill an engage- 
ment in another town in the county Brown was still in the 
hands of his physician, who stated that he was in a bad 
way, but he thought he could pull him through all right. 

“Well, doctor, look to me for your pay. If the illness 
continues and his family lacks provisions, tell the grocer 
to supply their needs and send the bills to me.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, you are a generous man,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“My dear sir, it is a duty that I owe to people in his cir- 
cumstances. ` It’s all nonsense to preach reformation to a 
man who is starving. I am able to gratify my feelings in 
such matters, and I’m really grateful to Providence for it. 
Of course, we will return to Holmesdale before we go to 
New Era, and I shall be glad to see you and have a talk 
with you. Wednesday of next week we are going to have 
a barbecue at Crumley Spring, and I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you there.” ‘ 

“TIl be there, Mr. Fearnot, unless professional calls keep 
me away. ‘There will be the largest crowd there that day 
ever assembled in this county. I understand that that fa- 
mous Black Mose of yours is going to take charge of the 
barbecue.” 

“Yes,” said Fred, “I wouldn’t eat barbecued meat unless 
he cooked it. He is an expert in that line. He can cook 
meats more’ savory than any French cook I ever saw. He 
seems to have been born for that very purpose.” 

There was a crowd of at least five thousand people at the 
next meeting. < 

People everywhere in that party of the county seemed 
eager to hear the famous orators. 

The gilded band-wagon, carrying sixteen musicians and 
drewn by four plumed horses was a treat to the rustice pop- 

ation: - 

_ Fred and Terry were the speakers for that day, and they 
sustained their reputation as orators to the fullest extent. 

They appealed so strongly to the women that they went 
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to work at once making the crusade against the saloons, and 
really the three saloon-keepers in the place began to feel 
alarmed. i 

„One of their regular customers stated that the women in 
his family had gone crazy on the subect of total abstinence, 
are bey he hadn’t a friend in his whole household on that 
subjec 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GREAT TEMPERANCE BARBECUE. 


A few days before the day for the great barbecue at Crum- 
ley Spring, Black Mose arrived, and was at once placed in 
charge of the preparations for the great feast. 

He called for volunteers, when the ladies’ committee ap- 
pointed about twenty men to assist him, and he told them 
ae he needed. è 

ey were all to do as he old them without questioning. 

None of them knew anything about a barbecue, except 
‘he custom in that section of the country of having occa- 
sionally what is called an “ox roast.” 

He proceeded to make his famous sauces. 

The night before the great day he started his fires in all 
the pits. 

An ample supply of lambs and shoats and several young 
steers were brought in from the surrounding country, a few 
bang donated by the friends of the cause, but the most were 
bought. ‘ 

Long before midnight the large pieces of meat were placed 
over the fire. 

Guards were placed at the ends of each pit to keep away 
the crowd. 

The New Era party arrived the evening before and put 
up at one of the hotels, and soon after breakfast the next 
morning Evelyn, Mary, Margie and Amalie, who were 
privileged characters with Black Mose, visited the pits and 
again, as they had often done before, studied Mose’s 
methods, 

Other ladies followed in such numbers that Mose had to 
protest, and orders were issued that nobody except those 
four ladies were to bé permitted to pass the guard-lines, 
but it seemed almost impossible to get the people to under- 
stand it. 

* The savory odors seemed to fill the atmosphere for half 
a mile around the grove where the barbecuing was being 
prepared. 
3 ose hurriedly sent for ropes and had stakes driven 
down and ropes stretched far enough away to keep the people’ 
at a proper distance. 

.Wagoñs came in from every direction lcaded with people. 

Evelyn was walking along between the pits, when an 
Lani lady began waving her hand at her and calling to 

er: 

“Oh, Miss Olcott! Oh, Miss Olcott! 
here.” 

Evelyn went over to her and found her to be the old 
lady whom she had met at a barbecue in another county three 
or four years previous. 

Evelyn looked at her and recognized her as the old lady 
whom she had taken into a private box at the great Wild 
West show when she found her with two little grand-chil- 
dren looking for a seat. 

“Miss Olcott, don’t you know me?” the old lady asked. 

Evelyn looked in her face and saw on either side of her 
the little grand-children, who had grown a great deal since 
her first meeting. 

“Why, yes, I do!” and she rushed up to her and took 
her hand and kissed her and the two little girls. 

She inquired after her health and showed a great deal of 
interest in both her and her little grand-children. 

“Miss Olcott, my grand-children are just crazy for a 
slice or two of some kind of meat. “Can you ask the black 
man if they can have a bit?” 

“Why, certainly, certainly! 
few pieces done.” 

She went to Mose and asked him to fix up a few sand- 
wiches for her. 

With Mose any request from Evelyn was law, so he at 
once rowenden to slice up some savory pieces of lamb and 
placed them on a platter and handed it to her. She took it 
and handed it to the old lady. 


Do please come 


Of course, there are only a 
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Instantly there was a rush of perhaps a hundred other 
women, all clamoring eagerly for some for themselves. 

“Ladies, ladies!” called out Evelyn, “these are for a dea 
old friend of mine who is an old grandmother. Of course, 
you understand that I can’t comply with your request. You 
must wait until the dinner is spread on the tables in the 
grove. This dear old friend of mine is not able to join in 
the rush for the table.” 

Still some of the women were very clamorous. 

Another very old grandmother pushed forward with two 
little children, saying that they had driven fifteen miles and 
had left very early, and had very little breakfast before 
starting. 

She procured some for her. 

Then two elderly, well-dressed ladies begged her to allow 
them to go with her between the pits and see what kind of 
sauces Mose was using. ‘ 

“Ladies,” said she, “there are probably hundreds of other 
ladies in the crowd who would like the same privilege. Of 
course, it is impossible for me to take in a crowd that way. 
You can see the sauces in the pails and you can see him 
apply it from where you stand. You might look into it 
and taste it, and you’d know no more about. it than if you 
were a mile away. He mixes it by a method of his own.” 

Still, she led them between two of the long pits, caution- 
ing them to be extremely careful lest their dresses catch fire. 

They held their skirts very carefully in consequence of 
her warning. 

A half-dozen other ladies ducked under the ropes and fol- 
lowed. 

Quick 

“Hi, dar, ladies! 
Dis ain’t no school for cooking. 
in you’ll get in de way.” 

ag turned and waved her hand at the guard and 
said: i 

“Please domt let any more in. They will interfere with 
the cook.” 

Of course, many ladies were disappointed. 

When she led the party to the upper end of the pit she 
passed under the rope and went to the speaker’s stand, so 
as to avoid being importuned by hundreds of other women 
for some of the savory meat. 

She met Fred and laughingly remarked: 

“Fred, I had to come away. Hundreds of ladies wanted 
me to play the role of waiter.” 

“Well, that was just what I was thinking about, dear. You 
had better go up on the speaker’s stand and sit there to- 
gether. There’ll be a vast crowd of people here and the 
savory odors of the cooking meat gives everybody an appe- 
tite. I’m sorry for those who are troubled with indigesuion 
to-day. It is no place for dyspeptics.” 

A great crowd of ladies went upon the stand to see Eye- 
lyn and the other girls. 

Of course, there were hundreds present who had seen her 
before. 

They had heard so much of Evelyn’s lovely character and 
of her many deeds of charity that they were eager to shake 
her hands and kiss her, 

They all seemed to love Evelyn and Mary and te admire 
the magnificent beauty of Amalie. 

Finally Fred ordered the band to play a few tunes to 
attract the crowd who were leaning against the rope around 
the pit. 

It had the effect of drawing the crowd away. 

Seats had been made in the grove three or four days 
previous. 

Still there were hundreds of men who had to stand. 

After a while all the speakers and leaders of the prohibi- 
tion party gathered on the platform, when the chairman, 
a venerable old citizen, called the crowd to order. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the old man called out, “you 
will all please come to order and listen to the greatforators 
who will address you.” 

Then the band ceased playing, and the chairman said that 
the ‘ladies and gentlemen from New Era would sing a 
song. 

“Out of respect for the ladies, I hope that everyone will 
keep quiet so that everybody can hear.” 

A minister opened the meeting with prayer. 
really eloquent, as he was an ardent prohibitionist. 
Then the glee club stood up and began singing. ; 

When they ceased singing a great uproar followed, almost 
like the ocean in a storm. 


as a flash Mose sung out: 
Some ob you is gwine to catch fire! 
If too many of you come 


He was 
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They both stood still looking over the great crowd. 
When the noise subsided a strong-lunged man way out on 
the outskirts of the crowd sang out: 
“Say, Mr. Fearnot, is that Evelyn Olcott by your side?” 
“Yes,” said Fred. A 
“Well, God bless her. She has the sweetest voice I ever 
heard in my life.” ' 
Again a tremendous applause burst from the audience. 
Evelyn bowed and smiled in the direction from which the 
voice came. ; 
Then Fred led her back to her seat and, without waiting 
to be introduced, proceeded to speak. 
_It didn’t take him but a minute or two to get the atten- 
tion of the vast crowd. 
eee proceeded he found that he had complete control 
them. 


Every man, woman and child seemed to be staring him 


straight in his eyes as he spoke. 

He stated afterwards that he had never received such in- 
spiration from an audience before in his life. 

The first half of his speech he devoted to the women, the 
wives, mothers and daughters. 

He was satisfied there were fully five or six thousand of 
them present, 

x He told story after story to show how deeply women were 
interested in the sobriety of the men of their families. 

Soon he had them wrought up to the very highest pitch. 

He made a great hit with the church people, and some. 
of them actually winced under the keen thrusts he gave them. 

He declared that while a man could be a total abstainer 
without being a member of the church, that he couldn’t be 
a Christian and be a liquor drinker, too. 

He abused nobody 

He seemed to be imbued with the spirit of kindness. 

He spoke sorrowfully of the poor victims of strong drink. 

He treated the subject philosophically and scientifically, 
and at times indulged in keen sallies of wit and humor. 

He not only told well-known old stories, but invented 
new ones as he went along, until he had his audience wildly 
enthused. Á = 

Again he appealed to the women present. He spoke of 
their lifelong work in the households of their families, and 
said that while they had perhaps never touched a drop of 
strong drink in their lives, they were even greater sufferers 
from it than the men. 

He spoke of the anxiety of she mother, whose manly son 
was gradually becoming a victim of the rum traffic. He 
described her anguish in the still hours of the night as she 
thought of her son, who was gradually becoming a victim to 
drink and losing his usefulness and failing in his duty to 
his mother and old father. 

He drew such a pathetic picture that hundreds of women 
were ‘seen crying as they realized the truthf:!ness of the 
picture that he was drawing. 

The band had to play to restre order. 

_ Then Evelyn stood up to sing a solo for them, and the 
applause broke out again as soon as she ceased. 

Terry stepped forward and waved his hands for silence 
for two or three minutes. 

The chairman joined him in trying to restore order, but 
they were determined to show the fair singer how much 
they appreciated her and her singing. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSION. 


He claimed that there was more fun to be had where there 
was no liquor in a gathering of young people. 

“Now, I see before me hundreds of young ladies who are 
soon, perhaps, to be wives and mothers. It may be that 
there are young ladies here whose hearts ache every time they 
hear of Tom, Joe or Dick being in a saloon drinking with 
boon companions. They love their sweethearts and are 
looking forward to a happy married life. Some of them 
don’t realize the danger ahead of them.” 

Then he spoke eloquently upon the subject of love, and 
every young lady before him seemed to hang upon his yery 
words. ; 

ee Terry stepped up to the chairman’s side and 
said: 


“Let me announce dinner. 


chance.” He stepped forward and waved his hand and the 
audience, as far as they could, quieted down. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” called out Terry at the top of 
his voice, “dinner is ready. Let the ladies be seated first. 
Let every man wait on his girl and every husband and father 
wait on his wife and children. There is enough for all. 

Then the crowd arose and started for the stables. 

There were seats for five or six thousand people at the 
tables, but these were given to the ladies. i 

The men could help themselves. 

A special table had been arranged for the Fearnot party 
and their friends. For two hours the feast went on, with 
now and then an explosive burst of laughter among the 
men and women as they „thought of some of Terry’s funny 
stories. 

Terry was seated by the side of Mary and Fred by Eve- 
lyn. 

"Dakine a hundred women, after having eaten all they 
wanted, came around to gaze at Evelyn and Mary and say 
something to them. : ; 

They aned to be happy if Mary and Evelyn simply rec- 
ognized them by a look. $ 

Black Mose received more compliments than ever before 
in his life on his splendid cooking. 

After two hoùrs the band went to 

egan playing again. eS 
pasted Ses E es for the next meeting in that part 
unty was made. 
Ot eens was the county seat, and another barbecue 
was to be given there. 

Fred stated that he hoped that every man, woman and 
child who could do so would be present. 

The great crowd then dispersed. f 

The New Era visitors who accompanied -the speakers re- 
turned to New Era saying that they had had the best 

icenic of their lives. à 
a Pred; Taney, Dick, Joe and the girls continued the campaign 
to the end. ; 

The great barbecue at Holmesdale came off just a few 
days before the election. 

Then the rum fiend and the prohibitionists met in battle, 

The women worked faithfully all day at the polls, and 
when the votes were counted the rum fiend was routed, 
horse, foot and dragoon. 4 Sail 

The prohibitionists went wild with joy. > 

When Fred and his party returned to New Era they re- 
ceived an ovation. r 

There was a great torchlight procession and a banquet 

ld at Hall’s hotel. 

Aa and Terry both made speeches, and the girls had 
to sing and all were apparently happy. 

All over the state the wonderful victory of the cold water 
people in that campaign was the topic of conversation for 
weeks afterwards. e y 

Invitations from temperance people’ came in from almost 
every rum-ridden county in the state, begging Pied and 
Terry to come over and help them. 

Fred had to reply to them in the columns of The Eagle 
that neither he nor Terry were professional temperance 
speakers, but whenever they could do so without nerlecting 
their business interests they stood ready to-render any help 
they could do the cause. 

A very wealthy cottager on the lake front proposed to 
give a barbecue on the fair grounds on the east side of the 
lake to a party of his personal friends, and inquired of Fred 
if he could have the services of Black Mose. 

“Certainly!” said Fred. ` 

A few days later Dick and Fred were talking about the 
proposed barbecue, and Duncan asked the question if it 
wouldn’t be a good.idea to have an immense barbecue out- 
side of the fairgrounds, where the great fish dinner was 
held three years before, and invite the temperance people 
ie 


the speaker’s stand 


o it. 

Fred thought for a while and said: 

“Dick, that’s a good idea. They treated us kindly all 
over that county, which, of course, we had a right to expect, 
and we ought to show some anpreciation of their gener- 
osity. The gentleman who wishes to entertain his personal 
friends can procure his meat from the same pit and be pro- 
tected from intrusion.” 

«tll bring a great crowd up, Fred” said Dick. “ond T 
guess the business men of New Era will contribute liberally 


Perhaps they will give me a to the expense of the entertainment.” 
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barbecues he was heartily in favor of it, but said that he 
wished to feed his guests inside the inclosure of the fair 
grounds, where the general publie would not be permitted. 

“Oh, that is all right! That is understood,” replied Fred. 

“Very well. Put mé down for one hundred dollars to the 
fund for the general barbecue, and if more is needed don’t 
hesitate to let me know.” 

“Thank you,” said Fred. 
yours.” ‘ 

“Say, Fearnot, you are the most generous man I ever 
met in my life. Of course, I include Oleott and Duncan 
and Jencks in that’ remark. The whole company seemed 
to be imbued with the spirit of generosity, and Mrs. Jencks 
and Mrs. Duncan, and the two young ladies who accompa- 
nied you in the-campaign, seem to be the inspiration of it.” 

“Ah, you've got that down right!” said Fred. “Down 
at Fredonia, where Miss Olcott’s and Miss. Hamilton’s par- 
ents reside, those two girls began a week or two before 
Christmas to prepare Santa Claus gifts for every poor 
family in the town, and they were extremely liberal, too. 
The presents were not only useful, but ornamental, and 
the good things provided for the little ones wére everything 
that childhood could wish for. Terry and I contributed liber- 
ally to the enterprise, for enterprise it might really be 
called. Those two young ladies are practically the idols of 
the young people of that town. They never go out on the 
streets in. fair weather without meeting some of the little 
ones of rich or poor families that the children den’t leap from 
their nurses or parents and rush to their sides, giving them 
a hearty greeting and no end of kisses. Now, we are going 
to invite all the temperance people all over the state to 
come up on the occasion of the great temperance barbecue, 
and to bring their friends along to dine with us. I’ve no 
doubt we will haye a reputation of the great fish dinner, 
so far as the number is concerned.” 

The announcement and the invitation to all the temperance 
fraternity was published in The Eagle and copied all over 
the state, except in papers devoted to the liquor interest. 

The New Era Company stated that the hotels were pretty 
well filled already, and advised that excursionists should be 
Prepared to return the same evening to their homes; but 
said that a few hundred, maybe a few thousand, might, man- 
age to crowd into some of the hotels and a few of the 
boarding-houses. 

When the day came train after train unloaded enormous 
crowds of passengers from almost every direction. 

Before the dinner nearly a dozen prominent speakers ad- 
dressed the great crowd, and the enthusiasm was very great. 

Fearnot’s speech aroused the wildest enthusiasm, and 
while he was speaking Jake Brown, the man whom he thrash- 
ed over at Holmesdale for beating his wife when drunk, 
elbowed his way through the crowd and stood in front of the 
stand while he was speaking. 

Fred reached down and shook his hand. 
on a new suit of clothes, 
had not been drinking. 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said he, “you may tell these people what 
you please about me. When you first met me I was a fright- 
ful example. Now I consider myself a good example, for, 


“I like a, generous spirit like 


The man had 
and his face told plainly that he 
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When Fred sdw the wealthy cottager about the combined tek 


{upon the platform. 
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pledged myself to die before I would take another 
drink.” : 3 
“Flere, here!” said Fred, gripping his hand and pulling him 
“You take my place and tell the people 
what you have just told me,” and with that Fred turned to 


ithe crowd and said: 


“Dear friends, here is a man who, last month oyer at Holmes- 
dale, I caught savagely drunk and thrashingWhis wife. 
thrashed him until he sobered up. He put up a_pretty good 
fight, but my science was too much for him, I aided him 
financially, sustained him until he could resume work, He 
voted the prohibition ticket, and now says that he is no longer 
a frightful example, but a good one. Now, listen to him, ~ 
as he is going to relate his story in his own way. s 

There were fully fifteen thousand people in front of him, 
and Brown was almost paralyzed with stage fright, but the 
reception they gave him restored his: confidence a bit in 
himself. as 

He told a plain, straightforward story, and the spirit of 
earnestness and sincerity held the great crowd spellbound. 
Then dinner was announced, and the great crowd surged 
around the tables for some three hours or more. It was 
the greatest feast New Era had ever seen, but there was 
enough for all. Í 

The private party inside the fair grounds inclosure enjoyed 
themselves to the limit. 


Next week’s issue will contain “FRED FEARNOT AND 


THE CATTLE QUEEN; OR, A DESPERATE WOMAN'S 
GAME.” 


mee SPECIAL NOTICE “ag 
Please give your newsdealer a standing order for 
your weekly copy of “SECRET SERVICE.” The 
War Industries Board has asked all publishers to 
save waste. Newsdealers must, therefore, be in- 
formed if you intend to get a copy of this weekly 
every week, so they will know how many copies to 


order from us. 
bd 


NEW SERVICE CANTEEN IN NEW YORK. 

The third canteen for soldiers and sailors estab- 
lished in New York city by the Mayor’s Committee 
of Women on National Defense was opened in City 
Hall Park July 2. It is quartered in two buildings 
that formerly were used as offices by officials en- 
gaged in the construction of the subway. It in- 
cludes two buffets, one for officers and the other for 
enlisted men, and rest rooms, where men may read 
or write. The canteen is to be open every day in the 
week. 


LOOK! Œ] 


Exciting Detective Stories in Every Number 


“MYSTERY 


HANDSOME COLORED COVERS 
48 PAGES OF READING 
The greatest detective stories ever written 
; out semi-monthly. Don’t fail to get a copy of 


tective story, it also contains a large number of 


of other matter that would be of special interest to young and old. It 
magazine of its kind on the market. When you have read it, be sure to tell 


there are no detective stories that can equal the 


MAGAZINE” 


PRICE TEN CENTS PER COPY 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS DEALERS 


are now being published in “MYSTERY MAGAZINE,” 
this splendid publication, for besides the big feature de- 


short stories and interesting articles, and all kinds 
is the only real detective story 

all your friends about it, for 
ones in this magazine. ae 


WORK AND WIN. 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY! 


THRIFT CLUBS FORMED IN ALL BANKS OF 
: NEW YORK. - 

_Headed by Pierre Jay, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Second Federal Reserve Bank, the 
Committee on Banks is rapidly completing 100 per 
cent. organization of Savings Clubs or Societies in 
all the large banking institutions and trust com- 
panies in the Greater City. 

With a few exceptions, there are Savings Clubs 
now in existence in all the banks, a good many having 
separate clubs in each department. This movement 
is now being extended through all the branches of 

-the banks, and Savings Societies are being formed 
, in each department.” 

Most of the Savings Clubs are being named after 
colleagues who are serving their country in France. 


SAVING AND SERVING. 

By economizing in consumption and with the 
resultant saving purchasing the Government’s war 
securities the American citizen performs a double 
duty. The citizen and the Government can not use 
„the same labor and material; if the citizen uses it, 
the material and the labor can not be used by the 
Government. If the citizen economizes in consump- 
tion, so much material and labor and transportation 
space is left free for Government uses. And when 
the saying effected is lent to the Government more 
money is thus placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. ; 

The more the people save the more money, labor, 
and-materials are left for the winning of the war, 
the greater and more complete, the support given to 
our fighting men. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMERS’ WAR COUNCIL. 

More effectively-to organize for war service and 
to keep in close touch with national developments af- 
fecting agriculture, farmers of New England States 
recently formed a war council. The Federal food 
administrator in each of the New England States 

_was asked to name three bona fide farmers and the 
newly formed organization is the outgrowth of a 
conference of these delegates. 

The organization is known as the New England 
Farmers’ War Councii, and has chosen as its presi- 
dent E. S. Brigham of Vermont, who is also a mem- 
ber of the agricultural advisory committee, a na- 
tional committee of farmers which meets in Wash- 
ington from time to time to confer with officials of 
the Food Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Brigham will now act as author- 
ized spokesman for New England farmers. Other 
officers of the council are Walter B. Farmer, of 
New Hampshire, vice-president, and G. C. Sevey, of 
Massachusetts, secretary. 


LIBERTY LOAN AND SAVINGS BANKS. . 

The effect of the Liberty Loans and the War Sav- 
ings Stamps on savings banks’ deposits has been 
watched with keen interest by economists and finan- 
ciers. “The experience of England was very encour- 
aging; in the year 1916 the English small depositors 
purchased billions of dollars of war bonds and at 
the same time increased their deposits in savings 
banks over $60,000,000. 

The belief is entertained that the result in Amer- 
ica has been very similar to that in England, and 
that despite the purchase by the American people of 
some $10,000,000,000 of Liberty Bonds and $500,- 
000,000 of War Savings Stamps, a very fair propor- 
tion of which were purchased by savings banks de- 
positors, savings banks deposits have increased. 

Full reports have been received from the savings 
banks in New York State. They show a decrease 
in deposits for the last year of only $3,000,000, but 
an increase of 21,252 depositors. The loss in de- 
posits is insignificant; the inerease in the number 
of depositors very significant. With increased cost“ 
of living and other war conditions, the decrease in 
deposits might well be expected; the increase of de- 
positors shows that'the saving habit is greatly grow- 
ing in our country. 


SAVINGS CLUBS DRIVE LAUNCHED IN 
TRADES. 

A special drive for the formation of War Savings , 
Societies in every trade, industry, business and pro- 
fession in the committees comprising the Pioneer 
Division of the War Savings Committee of Greater © 
New York, has been just launched. This campaign 
is a follow-up of the work accomplished during the 
June drive. Firms whose employees have not en- 
listed in the army of War Savers during the June 
drive are now being’ called upon to form 100 per 
cent. War Savings Societies, and to secure pledges 
from the employees to save and to buy regularly War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps from now until January 
1, 1919. ; 

All the employees in every trade are being asked. 
to practice personal economy as a means of raising 
money to buy their stanips so as to lighten the load 
of civilian demand on labor and material of the 
gountry. : 

In order to always keep before the members of 
the Savings Clubs the thought that their money is 
for the purpose of helping the soldiers at the front, 
it is being suggested that each of the societies be 
named after an American hero in the war. 

Letters already have been sent to every firm in 
about twenty trades in the Pioneer Division, asking 
them to form societies, and a few: hundred clubs 
already have been formed as a result. 
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THE LUCK OF A 


BOY TRADER 


By F. A. HARDY 


` (A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER XX?. 
CAUGHT IN THE TRAIN WRECK. 


“Hi, there. Halt!” yelled Jack, as he started after 
the fellow. 

The negro turned and saw that the grips were 
gone! He started to run after the man who had 
grabbed them, and he and Jack collided at the door- 
way. 

Just then the train stopped at the station, the 
crowd surged out from the waiting-room, completely 
blocking them: from pursuit. 

Jack wheeled out of the surge, grabbing the negro 
oe by the coat-tails and pulling him aside, 

0. 

“Here! You go around the other way and catch 
him! Get him and take the grips to the hotel! 
Twenty-five dollars if you get him! : Go, now!” 

With this the boy gave the negro porter a shove 
and sent him toward the other end of the platform. 

Spying a policeman, Jack ran across the platform 
to him and told the officer in a few words just what 
had happened. 

So well as he could he gave a description of the 
man who had taken the valise—it was the same fel- 
low who had held him up in the woods near Meridian 
a few days before and had thrown him, bound and 
sacked, into a creek to drown! 

He made the reward one hundred dollars. 

The policeman started on a run for the opposite 
end of the platform to get into pursuit. 

By this time old man Beckwith got to Jack’s side 
and ask what was the trouble. He had not seen the 
theft. 


Our friend went into the car and there wrote a 
telegram back to the chief of police and to the man- 
ager of the hotel, handing them to the porter of the 
Pullman to be sent at the next stop. 

“I guess I’m ready to turn in and have a little 
sleep now, but I haven’t many changes of clothes— 
take off and put back on! That’s two! I guess I'll 
have to do with those!” 

So Jack muttered as he started for the sleeper 
berth which had been. designated as his by the con- 
ductor. 

He undressed and lay quietly in his berth, pulling 
up: the curtain a little so that he could gaze out at 
the fall night-scene in the southland. 

A big, round, red moon was well up from the 
horizon, and the boy looked at it intently for a long 
time, dreaming little day-dreams, not of the cotton 
corner or the business which had brought him 
South—but of Helen. 

Helen! Her face came up before him every mo- 
ment of the day or night when he was not being at- 
tracted by something else. 

She had come into his life so peculiarly, there had 
been so many little incidents connected with their 
acquaintance, and at last they had become informally 
acquained by such a queer trend of events that he 
wondered about it all. 

“She’s the daughter of old Simmie Radcliff—and 
yet she hoped that I would win my fight!” 
he thought, as he continued to gaze out at the big 
red moon. 

“As she wished me success she surely has sense 
enough to know that it will mean the ruin of her 
dad if I can make things turn the way I want!” he 


Jack caught sight of the lantern swung by thej| continued to think. 


conductor to signal the engineer. 

“Good-by, Mr. Beckwith! Tell them to hold on 
and we'll do them the right way! I’ll see you again, 
I hope!” 

He extended his hand to the old fellow, who 


Then his mind went off of this, and he thought of 
the time he grasped her about the waist in the opera 
house and saved her from falling to the floor when 
her father had fallen. 

“Pshaw!” as he jerked down the window curtain 


grasped it warmly, for he had learned to like this; and lay down on the other side. “Here I am thinking 
impetuous boy of Virginia, who dared to do and had|a whole lot of someone who isn’t anything to me— 


the appearance of succeeding. 
“Good-by, my boy! Bless you! 
all right!’ 
The trained moved away, Jack swung aboard, and 


We'll hold onito attend to in the morning. 


who won’t be anything to me—and I’ve got business 

I need sleep instead 

of a lot of foolish ideas chasing into my noggin.” 
With this he closed his eyes and tried to compose 


they were on their way to New Orleans and the| himself for the rest. 


fight. 


But the rest refused to come. Just at the moment 
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when he was feeling satisfied that he was going to 
sleep, Helen’s face darted up from between himself 
and the curtain, and smiled at him. 

Immediately he would picture the first time he 
had seen her. Then he would think of the next— 
at Asheville. Then the next at Montgpmisry and 
finally. 

“The deuce! Here I am again, EE over her 
instead of sleeping. I’ll wager she isn’t thinking of , 
me! She’s sound asleep by this time, or some other 
fellow is spending the evening with her!” 

He jerked himself to the other side of the berth 
and closed his eyes so hard that he almost heard them 
hit his cheek. 

“I wonder what the firm meant by going to 
Marques & Son. I wonder what they propose to 
do,” he went to thinking, his mind now coming to 
the business. 

Certain it seemed that he was not going to sleep. 

“Marques & Son are our representatives on the 
Exchange at New Orleans, and of ¢ourse they would 
send instructions to me there—but what are the in- 
structions, I wonder?” 

By this time he was fully awake again, and he 
fell to thinking over the scenes through which he 
had passed, tracing them one by one up to the pres- 
ent. 

“What the deuce did that fellow want with my 
grips? There isn’t a thing in them that'll do him 
any good! Nothing but clothes!” 

If anyone had looked into the berth they would 
have seen a distinct frown come across the boy’s 
face as this thought came to him. 

“Nothing else! By George, I had my secret code 
in there! I had it wrapped up in an old pair of 
trousers so that I wouldn’t forget any part of it!” 

This thought brought him consternation. If they 
got hold of the cipher code they would be enabled to 
translate any message that came to him. 


“Pshaw!” and he jerked himself around on the | 
“Why can’t I wire the house not to | 
use the code any more, but to follow the old firm | 


other side. 


code that they’ve been in business?” 

With this comforting thought he managed to de- 
clare to himself that he was going to sleep. And he 
did. The boy was almost worn out by the exertions | 
of, the day and its excitement, and finally drifted 
easily off into a sound sleep. 

The Queen and Crescent was bowling along at 


a merry rate, cutting off the miles to the Gulf coast, 


at the regular scheduled pace. 

Suddenly there was a heavy jolt to the train, it 
careened from side to side, several shrill blasts of | 
the engine’s whistle sounded out, and then the train 
came to a stop with a bang, as two of the cars left 
the tracks and turned over. 

One of these was the Pullman in which was 
Jack Warren. 

The jolting and the careening of the car to one 
side sent the boy whirling up against the side of the 
car, awakening him. 

Instantly, from the cries and yells of other pas- 


sengers, the loud escapement of steam somewhere 
near, the whistling of the engine, and the pufiing of 
the air from the tubes beneath the car, he knew there 
was a wreck! 

He was bundled up in one corner of the berth, and 
the curtains were hanging down on him. Quickly 
Jack struggled to his feet, poked his head out of the 
curtains, and saw that the car was lying half-way 
on its side. 

Passengers, men and womén, were screaming for 
help, crying out their fear of death. 

The boy scrambled around in his berth, reached 
his trousers, pulled them on while his head still 
‘poked out between the parted curtains, and then 
dragged his shirt over his head. 

Reaching for his coat and hat he pulled them onto 
him and lifted himself out, stepping squarely on a 
man who was lying at the foot of his berth. 4 

“Help, help!” the fellow yelled, and Jack quickly 
stepped back. 

He stepped to the side of the man and got out of 
her berth into the aisle which was now turned half 
downward. 

Crawling to the berth across from him, he found 
no one within, and reached for the window. Sev- 
eral trials at it and he removed the screen, shoved 
the window up, and there was a place for escape. 

In the meanwhile the passengers were gradually 
pulling themselves together, hunting for means of 
getting out. 

“Here you!” Jack yelled at the man on the floor of 


jthe car. “Here is the way out. Crawl up here and 
get out.” 

«I can’t! I’m caught down here! Help! I’m 
dying!” moaned the fellow piteously. 


No lights were on, for the accident had sent the 
last remaining one out. . The others had been ex- 
tinguished during the night by the porter. 

Jack reached back to the fellow and grabbed his 
arms. 

“Can you pull yourself up? There, that’s the 
iway,” as the fellow grasped the extended arm and 
[lifted himself a little. 

Jack pulled him to his feet, and the man suddenly 
iwas convinced that his only injury was a Ba quan- 
tity of fright. 

Then he crawled to the ledge of the a E of the 
berth which had been his before the accident and 
tried to pull himself through the window. 

“Help! Help!’ Jack heard a fer ainine voice at the 
other end of the car. Quickly he stepped back to the 
half-turned aisle and crawled along. 

In the middle of the aisle lay a girlisn form. He 
reached down and grasped her about the shoulders 
to lift her to her feet, thinking that fright was the 
main thing here, too. ; 

“Mother! Get mother! I’m all right!” sighed 
the form in his arms—and the voice was familiar! 

Jack bent close to her and whispered: 

“Helen!” 


(To be continued.) 
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CURRENT NEWS 


SNAKE CHARMED BY AUTO LIGHT. 

Charmed by the glowing headlight of a standing 
automobile, a five-foot snake, eight inches in circum- 
ference, startled peddgtrians in the downtown sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently. “Policemen were 
summoned and the reptile was despatched. Its ar- 
rival in the business district remains a mystery to 
the Police Department. é 


ENGLAND SEIZES FRUIT. 

_ The shortage of the fruit crop in London has been 
dealt with by the Ministry of Food taking over all 
supplies for jam manufacture. The order fixes the 
wholesale prices and includes all imported pulp, 
which must also be sold to the jam manufacturer. 

According to the Ministry, the supplies of jam 
after supplying army demands will only average one 
ounce a head a week for the public. 


} TRIAL TRIP OF CONCRETE SHIP. 

The second trial trip of the concrete steamer Faith 
on the Pacific coast was made without cargo in a 
strong wind and choppy sea. According to the of- 
ficial report on the behavior of the ship she is be- 
lieved to be fully equal, if not superior, to any steel 
ship of the same size and equal power. The Faith 
soon will undertake her maiden voyage with cargo. 
The Faith made 10.2 knots. Despite much pitching, 
the absence of vibration was declared to be very 
noticeable. Scientific instruments, observed by ex- 
perts of the Shipping Board, showed the vessel 
withstand a maximum range longitudinal stress 


amidships of 1,200 pounds per square inch in steel | 


deck and bottom. 


BLOW TO THE U-BOATS. 

Admiral William S. Benson, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, U.S.N., when asked whether he could con- 
firm the statement attributed to Sir Eric Geddes, 
of the British Admiralty, that the U-boat peril was 
almost at an end, and that depth charges had been 
the chief factor in bringing this about, replied that 
he knew Sir Eric and that any statement made by 
him should be accepted. Sir Eric was on the spot, 
he added, and had all reports that would enable him 
to make an accurate statement as to U-boat activ- 
ities. Admiral Benson dectined to give an opinion 
as to the rate of destruction of the undersea boats 
or to make any predications as to the time of their 
disappearance. 


TFE ARGENTINE ANT. . 

A recent bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture sets forth the serious though indirect injuries 
done by the Argentine ant in orange groves. Owing 
to its fondness for the honeydew secreted by mealy 
bugs and other soft scales, the ant protects these 


pests of citrus plants from many of their insect 
enemies, and thus permits them to become exces- 
sively abundant. Even the armored scales, though 
not directly protected by the ant, benefit by the 
presence of the latter,, as the ants eat all insects 
they can capture except those supplying honeydew, 
and, among them, many enemies of the armored 
scale. In Louisiana, where the Argentine ant was 
introduced a quarter of a century ago, the best means 
of control has been found to be trapping. Artificial 
nests are arranged in the groves; the ants congre- 
gate in the nests to avoid rain and are killed by 
fumigation. In California the ants are more com- 
monly destroyed by the use of poisoned syrups. 


y SHIP BUILT IN 24 DAYS. 

The Alameda Shipyard, near San Francisco will 
launched recently the 12,000-ton steel cargo carrier 
Invincible, built in twenty-four days. The keel of 
the Invincible was laid immediately after her sister 
ship, the Defiance, slid down the ways in the great 
Fourth of July Liberty launching. 

The Invincible is a fabricated, but not an as- 
sembled ship. She was put together on the fabri- 
cated principle, but all the steel was punched at 
the Alameda yard, which has a complete fabricating 
plant of its own. 

In building this vessel 137.84 tons of steel were 
put into place every day, and about 40,000 rivets 
driven daily. The Invincible is 457 feet 6 inches in 
length over all, 56 feet beam, 38 feet deep and of 
12,000 deadweight carrying capacity. 


A WONDERFUL METHOD FOR CAPTURING 
FISH. 

A writer in “The Manchester Guardian” con- 
tributes an interesting paragraph on one method of 
keeping the “pot” supplied with fish: 

“Qur soldiers in India have adopted a remarkable 
method of catching fish for the ‘pot.’ An ordinary 
marble-necked empty bottle such as is universally 
used for lemonade and kindred summer drinks is 
obtained, and a little quicklime is put into it. A 
small quantity of water is then added and the bottle 
shaken up. The gas which generates in consequence 
forces the marble up into the mouth of the bottle, 
which thus becomes effectively sealed. It.is now 
thrown out into the river. The white color of the 
liquid within the bottle (which is furiously effer- 
vescing all the time) arouses the curiosity of the 
fish, which swim from all parts, so to speak, to in- - 
vestigate it. Before long the pressure of the gas 
generating in the bottle becomes so great that the 
bottle bursts, and the flying fragments of glass cause 
great slaughter among the denizens of the river. 
Used in this way, a pint-size bottle will account for 
quite an imposing number of fish.” 
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A FEW GOOD ITEMS 


WHEN INSECTS TAKE TO AVIATION. 
According to Lieut. Depret-Bixio of the French 
Army, who is a naturalist as well as a flying man, 
many insects follow captive balloons in their ascent. 
He has seen flies go as high as 2,970 feet, after 
which they die. Grasshoppers cling to the basket 
of the balloon until the air becomes too rarified for 
them, when they let go and fall. He says the swal- 

lows have a glorious time catching these insects. 


LASHED TOGETHER, MAN AND WIFE DIE IN 
BA. 

The hodies of a Bayes woman, lashed together, 
were found in the harbor at Bar Harbor, Me., to- 
day. Papers were identified as those of Harry H. 
Morse, of Lynn, Mass., and his wife. 

Morse was a private at Camp Devens, Mass., 
and, according to camp authorities, had been absent 
without leave since July 9. ~The County Medical 
Examiner decided that the couple committed suicide. 

Morse and his wife were about thirty years old, 
and are understood to have been possessed of inde- 
dependent means. Heavy stones were found in the 
man’s pockets. He also had a revolver, but there 
were no bullet wounds in either of the bodies. 


MOST U. S. PATENTS FOR TRANSIT DEVICES. 

Uncle Sam granted the first patent of the present 
series eighty-two years ago. Patent No. 1, issued 
on July 18, 1836, was for a device to keep car 
wheels from slipping. Several years ago the mil- 
lionth patent was issued, on a pneumatic tire, which 


proves that inventors are still much concerned with 


wheels. The constant demand for better transit 
facilities is responsible for the largest proportion 
of patents. Flying machines at the present time are 
the particular object of inventors’ minds, and scarce- 
ly a day passes without an application covering 
some new and novel type of machine for navigating 
the air. 


ANTI-TANK GUN. 

A new anti-tank gun, which has‘already been used 
against the German tanks and has proved that it 
can put them out of action with a few well aimed 
shots, has been developed by the United States 
Ordnance factories and is now being produced in 
increasing numbers. The bore of the gun is just 
under 1% inches and it fires a 1% pound shell. The 
rapidity of fire is high, reaching 25 aimed shots per 
minute. Several varieties of shells are being manu- 
factured, including an armor-piercing explosive 
shell. The gun, including its mounting, weighs only 
about 175 pounds; so that during an attack two 
men can carry the gun and another two the mount. 
The gun is so simple and can be assembled so rapidly 


that it could be brought from a dugout and get into, 
action between the time when the enemy barrage 
lifts and the attacking forces reach one’s own ad- 
vance posts. The gun has a high velocity and a low 
trajectory. 


CONEY ISLAND. 

The first man to realize the great possibilities of 
Coney Island, the world famous amusement place, 
as a summer resort, was Austin Corbin, a banker 
and railway official, who was born at Newport, N. 
H., ninety-one years ago. From the beginning of 
the last century the beach at Coney Island was fre 
quented by many New Yorkers, but it remained for 
Corbin to initiate the movement which has made 
“Coney” a synonym for a certain kind of amuse- 
ment. 

Corbin started his financial career at Davenport, 
Towa, but in 1865 he opened a banking house in New - 
York and in 1873 he purchased the eastern part of 
Coney Island. There he created the great resort 
known as Manhattan Beach. He also became pres- 
ident of the Long Island railroad and played a big, 
part in the development of all the summer resorts on 


“| Long Island. In the last forty years Coney Island 


has become the greatest popular summer resort in 
the world, and in addition to the visitors from the 
city who go there for the day many thousands art 
regular summer residents of the hotels and cottages 
wnich line its shores. 


THE SPEED OF ANIMALS. 

Few know just how fast or slow they are, but an 
interesting computation by scientists is designed to 
throw light on the matter. 

A riding horse covers forty inches while walking, 
while at a jog trot it covers eleven feet in a second. 
The two-minute horse, forty-four feet in a second. 
The leisurely ox moves over only two feet a second 
when hitched to a wagon and about twenty inches 
when attached to a plow. The elephant, which can 
pull more than six horses, moves only about four 
and one-half feet a second, and running as rapidly as 
it can is able to travel but eighteen feet a second. 

The lion is claimed to run faster than the swiftéest 
running horse, which is from 80 to 100 feet a sec- 
ond, according to the country through which: it is 
compelled to travel. 

Some claim a hare can travel at the rate of sixty 
feet a second, while others claim it cannot travel 
more than half that distance. All deer are speedy ` 
animals. A roebuck has been known to cover 
seventy-four feet a second when pursued by dogs. 
The giraffe is said to pass over the ground at the 
rate of about fifty feet a second, while the kangaroo 
covers ten to fourteen feet a second. A tortoise five 
inches long makes about a half-inch in a second. 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 


WIND LIFTS CHICKEN HOUSE. 

A heavy whirlwind the other day lifted a thirty- 
five-foot square chicken house at the home of John 
Wiebe, Upland, Cal., and after carrying it a distance 
of forty feet turned it over and dumped it roof down. 
Most of the fowls in the chicken house had been 
stripped clean of their feathers. The whirlwind 
was witnessed by Edward Luke, who asserts it pick- 
ed up heavy boards, as well as papers and rubbish, 
and carried them skyward. 


REPORT HOMING PIGEONS. 

Antwerp, or homing, pigeons, more commonly. 
called carrier pigeons, if caught or picked up any- 
where should be reported immediately to the nearest 
military or naval authorities. The pigeons in- 
variably have the letters “U. S. A.” or “U. S. N.” 
and a serial number attached. 

It is now against the law to knowingly entrap, 
capture, shoot, kill, possess or in any way to de- 
tain these birds. Knowledge of such birds should 
be sent to the nearest authorities by registered 
mail, says the law. A violation of the act is punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $100 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than six months. 


RATHER BE SHOT AT HOME, CRY SLACKERS. 

“We'd rather be shot at home than in Europe,” 
is the creed of the slackers now entrenched in caves 
in Coosa County, Ala., where Sheriff Hardy has tried 
every means to get them to come out and join the 
colors. 

‘These men are not pro-Germans; they are the 
sons of men known in Coosa County as Watsonites, 
followers of Tom Watson. Six of the slackers took 
to the mountains when the April draft was called 
and sent word back by friends that the authorities 
could expect trouble if they attempted to arrest 
them, È 

When the May draft came William Stanley Pody, 
who had been called, stated he would go out and 
get his brother and both would come in, but in- 
stead he became a member of the band. With the 
nine slackers is one deserter, ‘who deserted while 
convalescent from pneumonia, from Camp Gordon. 

The slackers move about among the mountain 
people, procuring food from any house they reach, 
for the residents are afraid to refuse them aid. 

The authorities will make no determined effort to 
bring them in now, hoping to have the men come in 
one at a time voluntarily and avoid bloodshed. 


+ 


GERMAN BRUTALITY TO CAPTIVES. 
In a letter to his parents, part of which appears in 
the 7th Regiment Gazette for July, Lieut. O. C. 
Brown, O.R.C., attached to the 9th Infantry, Regu- 


° 


lar Army, who was formerly a member of Co. G, 7th 
Inf., N.G.N.Y., writes from a field hospital to his 
parents in New York about an attack made by the 
Germans on several companies of his command. The 
enemy, as they have done before, wore Red Cross 
badges, but carried rifles, bayonets and bombs. Be- 
fore coming into sight and while approaching 
through communicating trenches they spoke French, 
hoping to fool the Americans, which they did not 
succeed in doing. “The Germans are brave men, 
but they sure do fight dirty and are as tricky as the 
very devil himself,” added Lieutenant Brown. He 
wrote that one of the surgeons attached to the hos- 
pital where he was being cared for brought in the 
news a day or two before that in a raid by the Ger- 
mans on Connecticut troops they captured some 
Americans, among them a sergeant and some 
privates and crucified them on the barb wire in front 
of the American trenches. This act together with 
the Germans’ misuse of the Red Cross badge, the 
Lieutenant said, had filled the American troops with 
increased anger and anxiety to face the Germans. 


THE WORLD’S SIMPLEST POSTOFFICE. 


How many people know that South America can 
boast of the simplest postoffice in the. world? It 
would take considerable guessing on the part of the 
reader to locate this postoffice, for he would find it 
at the very end of the continent. Even then he 
might not recognize it. 

Opposite Tierra del Fuego is a very high rocky 
cliff overhanging the Strait of Magellah, and from 
one of the rocks is suspended, by a long chain, a 
barrel which receives mail. To be sure, says Walter 
K. Putney in St. Nicholas, there is no postmaster 
nor is there any regular letter carrier or collector, 
every ship that goes through the strait stops and 
sends a‘ boat to this curious little postoffice, looks 
over the letters that are in it to see if there are any 
for the men on board that particular ship and places 
therein letters for seamen on board ships that are 
known to be headed for the strait. 

Who was the person that first thought of such a 
scheme we are not told, but the sailors think a great 
deal of their unique postoffice, and there has never 
yet, to anybody’s knowledge, been any violation of 
the confidence reposed in it. When a sailor sends 
a letter to it addressed to another seaman he is abso- 
lutely certain of its delivery. It may be that one of 
the two seamen is on a vessel which is not expected 
to pass by this ocean postoffice, but the letter may 
have on it a request that a vessel going east or west 
shall pick it up and deliver it to some point where 
the seaman will be sure to receive it. In this man- 
ner letters have been known to make their way to 
the Arctic Ocean or even to India. 
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FROM ALL POINTS 


MUMMIFIED WHEAT. 

A Minnesota farmer, who had read that grains 
of wheat had been found in the wrappings of Egyp- 
tion mummies, set out twenty-one years ago to beat 
the Egyptian record for storing that grain. The 
Government’s order requiring the marketing of all 
wheat reserves by May 15 caused him to give up 
the attempt. A car of wheat was received by the 
Atwood-Larson Company, Minneapolis, in which 
according to a letter from the consignor, was one 
load from the 1897 crop. The Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Elevator Company of Newfolden wrote that 
this one load was of good quality except that it was 
little light, weighing 55 pounds to the bushel. 


MADE $250,000 IN OIL; LOST IT; ENLISTS IN 
NAVY. 

_ Ulrich Potthoff, former Washington University 

football, basketball and, track star, is now enlisted 

in the navy, following a kaleidoscopic career in the 

oil and gas fields of Oklahoma, during which time 

he made and lost $250,000. 

Potthoff, shortly after leaving school in 1914, be- 
came interested in oil speculation and two years ago 
organized a company which drilled a well at Cher- 
ryville, Kan. It was a gusher, and subsequent wells 
added to Potthoff’s fortune. He then went to Okla- 
homa and invested all of his capital in leases near 
Curley. He became the leading citizen of the littlc 
town; in fact, he owned practically everything on the 
townsite. But his wells refused to gush oil and 
his fortune dwindled. 

The navy called for red-blooded Americans and 
Potthoff decided to switch from oil to water. He 
enlisted as a seaman. 


NEGROES ARE CHEATED OUT OF LIBERTY 
BONDS. 

An unscrupulous campaign is being waged among 
the negroes of Texas and other Southern States to 
rid them of their Liberty bonds and War. Savings 
Stamps by means of trading schemes, according to 
reports made by leading educators of that race, who 
are doing all they can to break up the practice. 

It is stated that smooth talking white men are 
travelling through the country, visiting the negro 
farmers and laborers who purchased Liberty bonds 
and War Savings Stamps, carrying with them stocks 
of cheap watches, phony jewelry, fake diamonds and 
other more or less worthless ornaments, which they 
trade for the Government war securities. Many 
thousands of dollars have passed out of the hands 
of the more ignorant negroes into the pockets of 
the unprincipled- swindlers during the last few 
weeks, it is claimed. 

In some instances cheap sewing machines and 
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farm implements are traded for Liberty bonds. The 
negroes throughout the South are being warned nor 
to dispose of their bonds or Savings Stamps, and 
particularly, to have nothing to do w: travelling 
peddlers or agents. 


GAUTIER AND HIS CATS. 

One of the peculiarities of Theophile Gautier, the 
great French writer, was his love for cats. As 
soon as he could conveniently do so, he afforded him- 
self the luxury of twelve of the handsomest felines 
that money could purchase. It was an interesting 
sight to behold this Hercules in his writing room 
playing with his regiment of cats, whom he had 
taught to love one another as they did himself, says 
Our Dumb Animals. When some of them broke a 
valuable object of art—his study, by the way, was 
a curiosity shop—he seriously deliberated upon get- 
ting rid of them; but when the man he had engaged 
came to remove the obnoxious pets he relented ad 
sent him away. He named each one of them after 
some well-known person to whom he fancied it bore 
some resemblance, physical or otherwise. “He seldom 
wrote anything without a cat or two in his lap. 


NEWEST THINGS. 

To promote the home manufacturer of drugs the 
Japanese Government has encouraged the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy and the preparation of opiumy 

A revolving fan that an Indiana man has invented 
is attached to the back of a rocking chair and 
whirled over an occupant’s head as he rocks. 

A Chicago inventor has patented apparatus for 
kiln drying hay so that it can be brought under roof 
quickly or at the convenience of the grower. 

After many years of effort the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains have been pierced by a tunnel that will enable 
French and Spanish railroads to be connected. 

The timber possibilities of British North Borneo 
are to be investigated by an expert from the United 
States whom the Government has employed. 

It is estimated that less than 2,000,000 acres of 
land in British East Africa are cultivated out of a 
total acreage of more than 156,000,000. 

Some sugar refineries at Honolulu have installed 
furnaces that burn heretofore waste molasses as 
fuel, the ashes being valuable as a fertilizer. 

Ventilators that can be attached to any shoes, 
through which air is circulated by the motions of 
walking, have been patented by a New Jersey man. 

To save time for circuses in moving, a wagon has 
been invented that carries a huge spool upon which 
tents can be rolled, horses providing the power. ,— - 

The world’s shortest tree is the Greenland birch, 
which grows less than three inches in height, but 
frequently covers a radius of two or three feet. 
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GOOD CURRENT NEWS ARTICLES 
Prairie dogs are being gassed with heavier than 
air gas to kill them when poisoned grain fails to| 
dispose of these pests of the southwestern farmers 
around Santa Fe, N. M. Oats are soaked in poison 
~ and placed near the prairie dog villages. 


N. Hastings Wolff, Pres. 
E. Byrne, Treas. 
Charles E. Nylander, 800. 


Masquerading as a woman, Private John Hutch- 
inson forgot himself when he passed an officer and 
saluted in Chester, Pa. As a result he was arrested 
and turned over to the military for punishment. 
Hutchinson was dressed stylishly. He wore a low- 
cut gown, high-heeled shoes, white stockings, sum- 
mor furs and a large picture hat. 


A grocery store at Council Bluffs, Iowa, was 
robbed, one Sunday night, of five sacks of wheat. 
Apparently during the ensuing twenty-four hours 
the attention of the thief was drawn to the regula- 
tion of the Food Administration that for every 
pound of wheat flour a pound of some other cereal 
must be obtained; for on Monday night he did his 
patriotic duty by returning and making off with five 
sacks of corn meal. 


An indictment charging: him with ~ hoarding 
4,920 pounds of flour, 10,000 pounds of beans and 
4,900 pounds of rice contrary to the rules of the 
Federal’ Food Administration was returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury here recently against Amab- 
bile Porta, a San Francisco hotel man. The maxi- 
mum penalty on conviction is two years’ imprison- 
ment or a fine of $5,000 or both. 


ZIRCONIUM STEEL FOR GERMAN GUNS. 

Word is reported to have been received in Paris 
from Brazil by way of Rome regarding the steel 
used by the Germans in their long range guns with 
which they have been shelling the French capital. 
This shell is alloyed with zirconium, said to be the 
hardest and possessing the greatest resisting power 
of any metal in existence. Zirconium ore was dis- 
covered in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, shortly 
before the war. Large quanities of the metal were 
bought by Germany on two occasions and its manu- ` 
facture into steel undertaken. It was found to give 
the gun tubes tremendous resistance, it was re- 
ported, and to render them capable of withstanding 
the effects of most severe explosions. 


GRINS AND CHUCKLES 


Ikey (who has been reading)—Fader, can any- 
body get rich beyond der dreams of afarice? His 
Father—lI tink not, Ikey. Afarice vos a putty good 
dreamer. 


Little Harry—Are you going to marry my sister, 
Mr. Sapleigh? Sapleigh—I—aw—don’t know, Harry. 
Little Harry—Then pa saw right. He said you didn’t 
know anything. s 


An Indiana man bet ten dollars the other day he 
could ride the flywheel in a certain mill. When the 
widow paid the bet she said: “William was a kind 
husband, but he didn’t know much about flywheels.” 


Tommy—tTalking of riddles, uncle, do you know 
the difference between an apple and an elephant? 
Uncle—No, my boy, I don’t. Tommy—You’d be a 
smart chap to send out to buy apples, wouldn’t you? 


“Anything new in the show,” asked the local man- 
ager. “Yes,” answered the visiting agent. “The 
biggest supply of new songs, new faces, new jokes, 
ever shown in captivity. Just to show you the 
trouble we’ve taken with that show, we’ve been col- 
lecting all that material for the last ten years.” 


She—Why does that author go off on a tear and 
get drunk? He—So he can write stories about his 
experiences. She—But why does he want to write 
about his experiences. He—So as to: get some 


|money. She—But why does he want money? He— 


“I have carried this gold piece with me for thirty- 
seven years, and I have resisted Hunger and tempta- 
tion to spend it, and have always kept it as a treas- 
ure. However, Uncle Sam needs it now, and I will- 
ingly let it go so it will help to bring victory to the 
American arms.” This was the statement of W. H. 
Martin of Tulsa, Okla., as he deposited a $10 gold 
- piece at the postoffice window and asked for some 
bonds. 


So he can go off on a tear and get drunk again. 


“Now,” said the bridegroom to the bride, when 
they returned from their honeymoon trip, “let us 
have a clear understanding before we settle down to 
married life. Are you the president or the vice- 
president of the society?” “I want to be neither 
president nor vice-president,” she answered, “TI will 
be content with a subordinate position.” 
position is that, my dear?” ‘“Tréasurer.” 


“What - 


mo 


‘manager in his office at the hall where his company 
were performing, and informed him that I was a 
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HOW IT WAS DISCOVERED, 


By Paul Braddon 


The second week of July, 1875, found me in the 
town of Winnipeg, Maine, whither I had been sent 
by my chief to investigate a number’ of forgeries 
that had been perpetrated on the First National 
Bank of that place. 

The second day after my arrival there I traced 
the forgeries to the right parties, and after attend- 
ing their trial before the town magistrate, I re- 
turned to my hotel. 

Entering the sitting-room, I picked up a weekly 
paper, which represented in a journalistic way the 
only publication the town afforded. 

Opening it, the first thing that met my eyes was 
a two-column article, with the following startling 
headlines, in very bold, black type: 


REALISTIC ACTING! 
= A Genuine Tragedy in Harrison Hall!!! 
The leading man of the Berkley Star Troupe drops 
dead on the stage while performing his part! 
very mysterious affair! 


The description of the affair contained no insinua- 
tion of foul play beyond the last line of the heading, 
and I should probably have paid no further atten- 
tion to the affair beyond the momentary interest it 
excited in my mind, had not two men entered at that 
moment, both of whom'I recognized as actors, whom 
I had seen lounging about the dramatic haunts of 
New York. 

They both took chairs a few feet from. me, and 

entered into a conversation, unmindful of my pres- 
ence. 
- “I tell you, Ben,” said one, “there’s something 
very queer about Bill Berkley’s death, and I don’t 
take a cent’s worth of stock in the finding of the 
coroner’s jury, that he came to his death by heart- 
disease. He was as sound a man as youorl. My 
opinion is that there was foul play-somewhere. 2 
believe he was poisoned.” 

“Pshaw!” replied the other, dropping his voice to 
almost a whisper, “don’t crack your opinions quite 
so loud, Bill. If any such ideas got abroad it would 
break our business all up, and you know we’ve had 
a tough run of luck so far.” 

I had closely noted the manner of both men, un- 
observed by them, over the top of my paper, and 
mentally determined in my mind that the man called | 
Ben was the villain in the tragedy played the night 
before, and that I would go to the manager of the 
company and lay my conclusions before him, and so- 
licit an opportunity from him to prove whether my 
suspicions were correct or not. 

In accordance with this resolution, I sought the 


detective, and had read an account of the affair of 
the night before, and in company with several mem-1 


bers of his troupe and the public, was convinced that 
a foul murder was at the bottom of the affair, and 
urged upon him the necessity for. clearing all the 
members from suspicion by placing the blame where 
it rightly belonged. 

He concurred with me that such a course was 
necessary to place all hands right in the eyes_of the 
dramatic profession, among whom the deceased was 
widely known and respected, and said that he would 
gladly place all the means in his power at my dis- 
posal, if I would undertake to solve the mystery. 

I suggested to him that I be allowed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his leading man, as- 
suring him of my ability to successfully fulfill the 
duties connected with that position. 

He agreed to allow me to fill that station until he 
could fill the place with a professional from one of 
the regular dramatic agencies, and gave me a part 
to study for the following night’s performance. 

The play, I found, was an old English tragedy 

which had almost become obsolete. It had been 
selected by the manager, I could see, more on ac- 
count’ of its freedom from expensive scenic effects 
and elaborate costuming, and its adaptability to the 
size of the company, than from any intrinsic merits 
it possessed as a drama. 

In the second act of the play I was supposea to 
pay a surreptitious visit to the object of my love, in 
her parlor, where I am ‘discovered by her father, | 
and ordered to leave and never show myself within 
his doors again on the penalty of death. 

I went back to my hotel, and was soon deeply en- 
grossed with the study of my part. 

On the way to the hall in the evening, I was 
amused to see myself billed on the large boards in 
front of the leading theaters of New York, who had 
been engaged, at an enormous expense, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the mournful death of William 
Berkley.” 

Making my way to thé green-room, I was intro- 
duced by the manager to the members of his com- 
pany assembled there, after which he left me to 
attend to his duties in front of the house. 

During the half-hour wait before the rising of 
the curtain I indulged in a confidential chat with 
the low comedian of the company, a little weazen- 
faced, dried-up sort of an individual, who proved a 
very budget of information on all the private af- 
fairs of all his companions in the company, and not 
at all, stranger that I was, backward about making 
me as well acquainted with their concerns ae he 
was. 

When questioned as to his opinion regarding Bill 
Berkley’s death he said, placing one finger on the 
side of his nose, and looking at me in a quizzical 
way: 

“My friend, our heavy man, Ben Davis, I think, 
could tell you more about that than I could.” 

This was an insinuation, I thought, which would 
bear an explanation, and I-pressed him to tell me 
on what grounds he based his belief. 

“You see our leading lady sver there™ he said, 
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pointing to a handsome woman on the other side of 
the room, “Wel,” he continued, as I nodded as- 
sent, “Bill Berkley and Ben Davis were dead stuck 
on her, both of ’em head over heels in love with her, 
and she being a regular coquette, it was mighty hard 
to tell sometimes which one she favored. But, on 
the whole, she seemed to give Bill the preference— 
at least, she did, decidedly, for a week previous to 
his death, and Ben Davis was almost crazy with 
jealousy. Another thing that makes me kind of 
suspicious of Ben is that in all scenes where he and 
Bill played together the latter played all round him, 
and gave him no show for any favor with the audi- 
ence. Why, only day before yesterday,” he went on, 
“our manager told Ben that he was a dummy on 
the stage alongside of Bill, and the remark fairly 
set him off his ear with anger and jealousy. Taking 
all things together, my friend, I don’t think I am 
far wrong in saying that I think Ben Davis could 
tell you more about Bill Berkley’s death than anyone 
else.” 

I had only two short speeches in the first act, and | 
during the waits in the green-room I busied myself 
in looking over the speeches of the other characters 
s0 as to be familiar with my cues. 

The first act over, Ben Davis came to me and es- 
sayed to give me some instructions how to play a 
scene in the second, which he claimed was the test 
scene in the drama. 

“When I find you in my daughter’s boudoir,” he 
said, “and bid you begone, throw your whole soul 
into your answer, and between us we’ll make the 
scene so lively it will bring down the house.” 

I assured him that I should follow his instructions 


if I did not bring down the house, and him, too.” 

= “Don’t be too confident about bringing me down, 
my friend,” he replied, with a sardonic grin. “Tve 
brought down better leading men than you in my 
day.” 

“T haven’t a doubt about that,” I replied, taunt- 
ingly, adding: “Bill Berkley, for instance.” 

The mention of the dead actor’s name caused his 
face to turn livid with rage, and, coming close to me, 
he fairly hissed in my face: 

“Tf you dare mention that man’s name to me again 
Ill make food for the worms out of you! He’s déad. 
Take care that you don’t meet his fate. Iam aman 
not to be balked in my. purposes.” 

The whole manner of the man confirmed in my 
mind that the low comedian’s suspicions were cor- 
rect. and inspired me with the determination to carry 
out the plan I had concocted in my mind to fix the 

guilt of Bill Berkley’s death upon him. 
' The curtain rose upon the second act, and in keep- 
with the plot I entered on the stage into what was 
supposed to be the boudoir of the old farmer’s daugh- 
ter. 

While engaged in the mimic tete-a-tete with my 
amorata, which all lovers in real life are supposed 
to go through, the door on the R. C. opened, and in 
strode Ben Davis, as the irate father, 
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“Curse it,” was the opening speech. “You base- 
born menial, how dare you show your caitiff face in 
my house!” Then to his daughter: “Adelaide, quit 
the room at once. Leave me alone with this clod- 
hopper, until I chastise him as his impudence de- 
serves.” 

As his daughter obeyed and ines down the short 
flight of stairs, supposed to lead into another room, 
I advanced with upraised fist and exclaimed, giving 
all the force to the speech of which I was capable, 
so that every word could be heard distinctly all over 
the house: 

“Ben Davis, you black-hearted villain, how dare 
you show your guilty face on a public stage! Before 
all these people whom you have outraged by your 
presence, I denounce you as the murderer of William 
Berkley!” 

For a moment he stood as if riveted to the spot, 
his face fairly deathlike with guilt. 

This little interpolation in the scene astounded 
the audience, every one of which were acquainted 
with the tragedy of the night before. 

Matters were becoming embarassing, when, much 
to my relief, a man arose in the audience and walked 
down the aisle, hopped upon the stage, and walking 
up to Davis, informed him that he was the sheriff, 
and as such arrested him to answer the charge that 
had been so publicly made against him. 

Davis submitted meekly, and walked off the stage 
in company with the sheriff to, the town jail, where 
he was locked up to await an appearance before the 
magistrate. 

When I returned to my hotel, I thought the affair 


7 Al [of the evening over, and found that I had placed 
to the letter, adding, “that it would not be my fault | 


myself in a rather awkward position. 

I had made a serious charge against a man upon 
merely circumstantial conclusions, and saw that in 
order to place myself right with the public, I must 
produce some tangible proof of the truth of my 
charge. 

On coming downstairs the first thing that greeted 
my ears was the information that the jailer, in 
making his round in the morning, had found Ben 
Davis dead in his cell, and that a sheet of paper was 
found on the cot beside him, on which was written a 
confession, to the effect that he was the cause of 
Bill Berkley’s death, and that he was prompted to do 
the deed through professional jealousy and to get 
rid of him as rival for the hand of Helen Jackson. 
the leading lady, and that rather than stand the dis- 
grace of death on the gallows, or imprisonment, he 
had taken his own life. 

Of course, having accomplished my purpose, I was 
not disposed to continue in my position as leading 
man of the Berkley Star Troupe, and as the season 
was pretty near over, and the manager had been in 
hard luck for a long time, he concluded to disband 
and return to New York, a resolution which he car- 
ried into effect that very day, and the same train 
which carried me back also bore the members of the 
company in which I had played my first and most 
successful engagement on any legitimate stage. 


NUT AND BOLT PUZZLE. 
ingenious puzzle, 


A very 
n consisting of a nut and 
bolt with a ring fastened 
on the shank, which can- 


not be removed unless the 
nut is removed. The question is how to re- 
move the nut. Price 15c, by mail, postpaid, 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


THE WAR FOUNTAIN PEN. 


neatly made of metal and highly 
nickel-plated. When your friend de- 
sires the use of your pen and gets it, 
he is very much astonished when he 
removes the cep by the sudden and 


loud noise of the’ explosion that oc- 


OLD COINS WANTED 
# to $500 EACH paid for Hundreds otf 
oins dafed before 1805. Keep ALL oll 
Money. “You may have Coins worth a 
Large Premium, Send $10e. for New 
Illustrated Cein Value Book, size 4x8. 
Get Posted at Once. 
CLARKE COIN €O., Box 35, Le Roy. N. ¥. 
——— 


it all. 


THE LUNG TESTER. 
We nave here one of 


A very handsome fountain pen case 
to which is attached a pocket holder 
curs, and yet a litcle paper cap does 


Price 35e, by mail, postpaid. 
H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St, B’klyn, N. Y. 


TRICK CUP. * 
Made of natural white wood turned, with 


the greatest little nov- 
elties ever produced, 
With this instrument 
you can absolutely 
test the strength of 
your lungs. It has an 
indicator which clear- 
ly shows you the num- 
ber of pounds you can 
blow. Lots of fun 
testing your lungs. 
Get one and see what 
a good blower you are. 
Price 15e, by mail, 


postpaid. 
ostpaid 


THE KAZOO. 


Mace in coe ged Baas Wess 
marine, jith this comica. e 
instrument you can give a bride WOLEF NOVYELTY:CO.,109 W. 398 BUN Y 
and groom one of the finest seren- EE 21 WAE chy 
) recognize it. 


ades they ever received. 
wish to use it as a ventriloquist, 
you will so completely change your 
voice that your best friend will not x al 

Price 12e, 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


two compartments; a round, black ball fits 
on those compartments; the other is a sta- 
tionary ball. By a little practice you make 
the black ball vanish; a great tric 


novelty 
and immense seller, Price, 10c, postpaid. 


r, if you 
TWO-CARD MONTE. 

This famous trick gets them 
You pick up a card and 

when you look at it you find 

a you haven’t got the card you 

or" thought you had. 
Price 10c, by mail, postpaid. 


by mail, 


NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


PHANTOM CARDS, 

From five cards 
three are men- 
tally selected by 


not selected; the 
performer in- 
vites any one to 
remove the other 
two, and to the 
great astonish- 
ment of all they 

No sleight-of- 


have actually disappeared. 


hand. Recommended as the most ingenious 
card trick ever invented. Price 10c. by mail, 
post paid. 


H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


THE MODERN DANCERS. 

A These dancers are set 
in a gilt frame, the size 
of our engraving. By 
lighting a maten and 
moving it in circular 
torm at the back they 
can be made to dance 
furiously, the heat 
from the match warm- 
ing them up. If you 
Want to see an up-to- 
date tango dance send 
for this pretty charm. 

Price, 15 cents, or 8 | 
for 40 cents, sent by mail, postpaid. 
FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., New York, | 


hat. 


trick. 


THE ELK HEAD PUZZLE, 
Just out 
most fascinating puzzles on 
€ the market. 
separate the antlers and re- - 
join them. It looks easy, but 
try it and you will admit that 


FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., New York. 


THE RUBBER DAGGER, 


On account of the war we have 
substituted this 


Magic Dagger. It is eight inches in 


length, made to look exactly like a 
steel weapon and would deceive al- 
most anybody at whom 

thrust it. But as the blade is made 


of rubber, it can do no injury. Price 
15c, by mail, postpaid. 


FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., New York. 


TOKIO CARD TRICK. 

You place five cards in a 
Remove one of them 
und then ask your audience 
how many remain. 


Price, 10, 
postpaid, with directions. 


1815 Centre St., B’kiyn, N. Y. 


FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave. N. Y, 


and one of the 


THREE-CARD MONTE. 
Exceedingly mystifying. Al- 
though the ace, deuce and 


The stunt is to 


any one, placed OOO} trey are shown plainly, it is 
nate Seat A it is without exception the best puzzle you utterly... imposibila Toran, 
chief, performer | Dave ever seen, You can't leave it alone. BBB) one to pick out the ace. Price, 
withdraws two|Made of silvered metal. Price 12e; 3 for 100, by mail, postpaid, with 
cards, the ones] 0¢, sent by mail, postpaid. direnian 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St, N. ¥, 


JITNEY BUS GAME. 

A circular metal box 
with a glass top. In- 
side is a tiny gar 
fixed at one side and 
loose traveling little 
Bord. It requires an ex- 
pert to get the swittiy 
moving auto into the 
garage. This one ba 
your interest, holds it, 
z and almost makes you 
wild when you find after repeated trials 
bow hard it is to do the trick, Price 13e, 
by mail, postpaid. 

WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. X. 


novelty for the 


ou might 


ROUGH RIDER DISC PISTOL, 
Made of nicely col- 


Upon ex- ored wood 5% inches 


G9 ` 
amination the remaining four long. The power is 
Pick weep a EDA | ah Dende, ‘Pen’ disea of 


by = psi, cardboard with each 


istol. Price 6c, each. 
by mall, postpaid. 
H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


“MYSTERY MAGAZINE” 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 10 CENTS A COPY 
Handsome Colored Covers—48 Pages of Reading—Great 
Authors—Famous Artists—Vine Presswork 


It contains exciting and mysterious detective stories, 
sketches, novelettes, serials and a large amount of other 
interesting matter. Order a copy from this list. 

p— LATEST ISSUES— No, 

13 UNDER A MASK, by Crit- 
tenden Marriott. 

14 CASE 4,444. A Detective 
Story, by Gladys Hall. 

15 AFTER A MILLION—A De- 
tective Story, by Police 
Captain Howard, 

16 SHADOWING THE BLU 
TRIANGLE, by Charlies 
Fulton Oursler. 

17 THE CASE OF CAPTAIN 
FORTESQUE, by kedouecid 
Ingalls. 

Is THE BIRD-HEADED 
SPHINX, by Edith Sessions 
Tupper. 

19 A DOUBLE MYSTERY, by 
Dr. Harry Enton. 


No. 

6 THE SILKEN SHEATH, by 
Crittendon Marriott. 

6A BORTUNH - LHLLER'S 
SECRET, by Gladys Ball. 

1 THE MYSTIC EMi LIM, by 
Marie Coolidge Kask. 

8 THE CARDS OF FATE, by 
William Goode. 

OMR. BACHHLLOR’S |; 
APARTMENTS, by William 
Hamilton Osborne. 

10 THU INNER WHEEL, by 
Octavius Roy Cohen. 

11 THE VOICE OF THE VAL- 
LEY, by Kobert Carlton 
Brown. à 

12 THE SIGN OF THE SEVEN 
SHARKS, by Chas. P. 
Oursler. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Pub., 168 W. 23d St., New Yogk City. 


“Moving Picture Stories” 


A Weekly Magazine Devoted to Photoplays and Players 


PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY. 
THE BEST FILM MAGAZINE ON EARTH 


$2 Pages of Reading. Magnificent Colored Cover Portraits 
of Prominent Performers. Out Every Friday, 
Each number contains Five Stories of the Best Films on the 


Screens—Hlegant Half-tone Scenes from the Plays—Interestiny 
Prominent Peopie In the Films—Doings of 


Articles About he 
Actors and Actresses In the Studios and While Picture-making— 
Lessons in Scenario Writing. . 


THIS LITTLE MAGAZINE GIVES YOU MORE FOR YOUR 
MONEY THAN ANY OTHER SIMILAR PUB- 
LICATION ON THE MARKET! 
Its authors are the very best that money can procure; its prv- 


fuse illustrations are exquisite, and its special articles ar, 
by the greatest experts in their particular line. x 


Buy a copy Now from your newsdealer, or send us 6 cents in 
mones or postage stamps, and we will mail you any number 
you desire. 


HARRY E. WOLFF, Pub., 166 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Finds Cure For Rheumatism 
After Suffering o) Years 


‘Now 83 Years Old 
—Regains Strength 
and laughs at 
“URIC ACID” 


Wonderful Victory 
Over Baldness 


HAIR GROWN ON MR. BRITTAIN’S BALD HEAD 
BY INDIANS’ MYSTERIOUS OINTMENT | 


Goes Fishing; 


Back to Busi- Now Has Prolific Hair and Will Give True Recipe Free 


ness, Feels : Cary 1) age 

Final Moe! It is Scientifically Verified 

Others May 

Do It! My head at the top and back was abso-| excessive dry- 
lutely bald. The scalp was shiny. ex-| hess or other 
pert said that he thought the hair roots| disorders. I am 

r Were extinct, and there was no hope of| convinced, and 
my ever having a new hair growth. am sure many 

et now, at the age of 65, I have a luxnri- | Scientists will 

ant growth of soft, strong, lustrous. bair!| agree, that the € 
No trace of baldness. hair roots be- 


come imbedded 
within the scalp, 
covered by hard 
skin, so that 


Indians’ Secret of Hair Growth 
At a time when I had become discouraged 


at trying various hair lotions, tonics,|they are 

Specialists’ treatments, etc, I came across, like bulbs 

in my travels, a Cherokee Indian “medicine | °F seeds in 

man” who had an elixir that he guaran-|4, bottle 
teed would grow my hair. Although I had| Which will £ 

no faith, I gave it a trial. To my amaze-| Tow when 

ment a light fuzz soon appeared. It devel-| fertilized. 

r a oped, day by day, into a regular healthy | Shampoos 

. growth end ere long my hair was as pro-| (“hich con- 

“I am eighty-three years old and I doc-| lifle as in my youthful days. tain alka- 
tored for rheumatism ever since I came out That I was amazed and happy is express-|115) and 


ot the army over fifty years ago. Like many 
others, I spent money freely for so-called 
‘cures,’ and I have read about ‘Uric Acid’ un- 
til I could almost taste it. I could not sleep 
nights or walk without pain; my hands were 
so sore and stiff I could not hold a pen. But 
now I am again in active business and can 
walk with ease or write all day with com- 
Frienda are surprised at the change.” 


HOW If HAPPENED. 


Mr. Ashelman is, only one of thousands 
who suffered for years, owing to the general 
belief in the ‘old, false theory that “Uric 
Acid” causes rheumatism. This erroneous 
belief induced him and legions of unfortu- 
nate men and women to take wrong treat- 
ments. You might just as well attempt to 

* put out a fire with oil as to try and get rid 
of your rhoumatism, neuritis and like com- 
laints, by taking treatment supposed to 
rive Uric Acid out of your blood and body. 
Many physitians and scientists now know 
that Urte Acid never did, never can and 
never will cause rheumatism; that it is a 
natural and necessary constituent of the 
blood; that it is found in évery new-born 
babe, and that without it we could not live! 
HOW OTHERS MAY BENEFIT 
FROM A GENEROUS GIFT, 

These statements’ may seem strange to 
some folks, because nearly all sufferers have 
all along been led to believe in the old “Uric 
Acid” humbug. It took Mr, Ashelman fifty 
years to find out this truth. He learned how 
to get rid of the true cause of his rheuma- 
tism, other disorders and recover his 


fort. 


ing my state of mind mildly. 


Hair Grew Luxuriantly 
Obviously, the hair roots had not been 


hair lotions Plenty of 
tain alco- 


hol are enemieg to the hair, as they dry it, 
making it brittle. 


Hair Now. 


strength from “The Inner Mysteries,” a re- 
markable book that is now being distributed 

by an authority who devoted over 
twenty years to the scientific study of this 
particular trouble. If any reader of the 
*‘Tousey’s Weeklies” wishes a copy of 
this book that reveals startling facts over- 
looked by doctors and scientists for cen- 
turies poi simply send a post-card or letter 
to H. P. Clearwater, 534 Water street, Hal- 
lowell, Maine, and it will be sent by re- 
turn mail without any charge whatever. 
Send now. You may never get this oppor- 
tunity again, If not a sufferer yourself, 
hand this good news to some friend who 
may be afflicted. 


Wrist Watch Bracelet È 
M € Chilran rich and poor 
AA ; RS, go wiid with delight 

: y over this little bracelet, Patent leather 
Good buek!e, Simmlation watch. 
A post paid for selling only # 
jewelry novelties at 10c ench. 

Tones Mie. Co. Dent. 69 Attichors. faste 


Re 2 FAL? Eorctlte. Be Penil 
Woke Korein Company,’ N 


ahos 
Ay 


erkal = vg ae 


dead, but were dormant in the scalp, await- 
ing the fertilizing potency of the mysteri- 
ons pomade, 

It became my sudden determination to 
possess the recipe or secret if I could. Hay- 
ing used my most persUasive arguments 
which convinced the aged savant of my sin- 
cerity and that he had only fairness to ex- 
pect from me, I succeeded in gaining the se- 
cret recipe by giving him a valuable rifle 
in exchange, 


I Put the Secret Away 


My regular business took all my time, 
however, and I was compelled to forego my 
plans to introduce 
the wonderful ko- 
tal-ko (which I 
tall for short ko- 
talko) and I put 
the secret aside 
for some years, 

That my own 
hair growth was 

ermanent has 


The Secret Now Revealed 


Recently I was induced, while on a busi- 
ness trip to London, to introduce kotalko, 
the Indian hair elixir. It met with an im- 
mediate demand and has since been intre- 
duced throughout Engtand and France, 
where, despite the war, it is having a great 
saie, Its popularity eomes chiefly from the 
voluntary endorsements of users. Many per- 
sons—men, women and childvren—are report- 
ing new hair growth. Some eases were 
really more extraordinary than ey own. 
For instance, a indy reported that kotalko 
grew a beautiful supply of blond hair (her 
natural shade) after her head had been com- 
pletely bald since a fever nine years previ- 
ously and she bad worn a wig ever since. 

A military officer had a bald spot which 
had been growing larger for some e 
ertu a few weeks it was completely cov- 
ered, 

I could mention numerous examples. Now, 
having made arrangements here, I intepd to 


een amply supply kotalko, according to the gehuine 
proved. Indians’ formula to whomsoever wishes to 
y honest] obtain it. 
belief is that £ i ii 
rites + Recipe Given Free 
even when The recipe J shall be pleased to mall, free. 
the hatrj| Address: John Hart Brittain, BG-103, Bta- 
eee eut| tion F, Sew” tpt. N. a oe R haya 
x rough dan-| grown new r please send me a letter giv- 
When 1 was Bald. ruff, tever,| ing the facts Tor my files. 


CONQUERED 


0 HABIT jouw 


continue to commit suicide when you can live a really 
contented life if you only got your body and nerves 
Te Ät ts unsafe and torturing-to attempt to 
rid yourself of habit by suddonty stopping with 
power—don't do it. Correct method is to elim: 
the nicotine polsen from system, stren 
the wenkened, irritated membranes and nerves 
and genuinely overcome the craving. Would you like 
to quickly and eesily quit tobance and enjoy yourself 


a thousand times better while feel- 
ing always in robust health? My 
FREE book tells all about the won- 
derful & days Method. Inox: 


, reliable, Also Secret Method for con: 

it in another without ge 

intellect and | Full particulars inciuding my Book on Tobacco & 
Why | RnufHabitmailetinplain wrapper, free, Addrése: 


eminent medical men, 
EDWARD 5 WE 103, Station E, New York, N.Y. 


DOUBLE CHIN Get -a paan box of Oll of Korein capsules at the drug store; follow 
R dir if you wish a small, handsome chin and attractive figure, 


TOBAGG 


I offer a genuine raersuteed remed. 
‘tobacco or snui habit. Itis mild, pleasant, strengthen- 
ing. For either sex. Overoomé that peculiar nery- 
onsneasand craving fe ipe 
chewing tebane 
ani lous! u 

sach a 


cigarettes, clgare, 
ff. Tobacoois poli 
e hoalth in sarera. 


he, weak 
An, throat irri 


petite, 
mgoutof | ing 


ren! 
ribated 
J. WGODS,; 


LITTLE ADS 


Write to Scott & Scott, Inc.; Advertising Offices, 144 East 32nd Street, New York City, 
or 29 East Madison Street, Chicago, for particulars about advertising in this magazine. 
. 


AIDS TO EFFICIENCY 
MEET YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. New developments. 
Mako officiency count. Our wonder working Sales 
Manship and Efficiency course helped 25,000 last year 
to better their positions. It will help you. Write 
to-day. Knox School of Salesmanship and Business 
Efficiency, Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
STRONG ARMS and Milltary Shoulders. Wonderful 
book, equal to a $20 course of instruction in strength 
development. Postpaid with catalogue, 25 cents. Prof. 
A. Barker, 127 W. 42d St., Studio 290, New York, N. Y. 
LOOSE LEAF BOOK. Genuine leather cover, 50 sheots, 
your name in gold on the cover, postpaid, 50 cts. 
Loose Leaf Book Co., Box 6-SS, Sta. L, New York, 


AUTOMOBILES 

FORDS CAN BURN HALF COAL OIL, or cheapest 

gasoline, using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per 
gallon guaranteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. 
Attach it yourself. Big profit selling for us. Quick 
sales on 30 days’ trial. Money back guarantee. Styles 
to fit any automobile, Write Air-Friction Carburetor 
Company, 172 Madison Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


.- BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
100,000 ADVERTISING QUESTIONS ANSWERED in 
Mahin’s Advertising Data Book. Fits vest pocket, 260 
pages. Contains 5 fundamental tests to apply to every 
ad or letter which represents you. Sent on 5 days’ free 
trial. Johw Lee Mahin, 1 E. 39th St., N. Y. City. 
NEW BOOKS, NEW SONGS, etc. Bargain catalog free. 
Sovereign Co., 160 Sycamore, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COINS AND STAMPS 
STAMPS: 105 mixed, incl. China, etc., 2 cts.; Album 
{500 pictures), 3 cta. Bullard, No. 20, Sta, A, Boston, 
FREE—8 different Canada War Stamps to approval ap- 
plicants. E, F. Robinson, Winnipeg, Canada, 
50,000 COINS; medals, bills, Indian curios, firearms, 
daggers, spears, antiques. ‘Catalog free. Collectors’ 
exchange, Dept. 13, 1536 Willington St., Philadelphia, 
STAMPS—58 all different, Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Coylon, Java, etc., and Album 
10 cents; 1,000 finely mixed, 30 cents; 65 different U. S., 
25 cents; 1,000 hinges, 8 cents, Agts. wid. 50%. Bargain 
list free; I also buy stamps; send what you have, 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE—# unused French Colony stamps to approval 
applicants, Edwin H, Bailey, (8.9.) Farmingdale, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
STUDY JOURNALISM. 20 Complete Lessons only $1. 
Other courses. Write Efficiency Library, New Egypt, N. J, 
DETECTIVES MAKE BIG MONEY! Travel and see 
the couritry. We instruct you at nominal cost. Hither 
sex. Write for free booklet, American School of Crimin- 
ology, Dopt. M, Detroit, Mich, 


MUSICAL 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We write music 
and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on war, love or any subject, Chester Music Company, 
538 So. Dearborn St., Suite 249, Chicago, Illinois. 


PERSONAL 
YOUR LIFE-STORY IN THE STARS. Send birth date 
and dime for trial reading. You’ he delighted. 
Address: Janus, 712 Fountain Place, Kansas City, Mo. 
ALL YOUR QUESTIONS answered! Send questions, 
birth date, $1. Dreams interpreted, 25 cents. Nellie 
Lewis, Psychologist, Box SS, Silver Lake, Ore. 


MARRY AT ONGE—Thousands of lonely, congenial 


people, all ages, worth $5,000 to $350,000, eed 
early naria, Big list of descriptions free. . 5. 
Hyde, 253a Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


DO UNEEDA SWEETHEART, wife or husband? Our 
new, reliable, illustrated plan representing hundreds 
desiring marriage, some worth $1,000 to $50,000 and 
more. ‘Tells you how to get yours. Write for free in- 
formation. Messenger Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GET MARRIED. Best matrimonial magazine published. 
Mailed free. American Distributor. Blairsville, Pa. 


STAMMERING 
ST-STU.T-T-TERING and stammering cured at home. 
Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 15 Poto- 

mac Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED TO BUY typewriters, any make, Give de- 

scription, M. M, Seide, 142 E. 32d St.. New York. 
WE BUY old gold, diamonds, watches, platinum, silver, 

jewelry, We will pay up to $35 per set for discarded 
faise teeth (broken or not). Cash sent at once—goods 
held 5 to 15 days and returned at our expense if offer 
is refused. Certificate granted us from State of Wis- 
consin, Absolutely responsible, liberal and reliable. Ad- 
dress: United States Smelting Works, Inc., 401 Gold- 
smith Bldg.. Opp. P. O., Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNITED CIGARS, Schulte and other certificates, to~ 
bacco tags, coupons Donate at highest prices. Send 
all you have; payment will come promptiy, Reliable 
concern. Kotal Co., 148 E. 32d St.. New York. 
BEAR FAT bought, Will take all any hunter can 
supply, Kotal Company, 150 E. 32d St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOYS, GIRLS, EARN THRIFT STAMPS. We will 
send you 4 stamps or let you keep $1 after selling 
30 bottles of fine perfume at 10 cents each: Boys and 
girls in every stato find it easy. Requires no money, 
Perfume sent prepaid. Be first in your locality. Eckhoff 
Laboratories, 2018 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
YOU CAN MAKE GOOD, durable paints and varnish 
15 cents gallon. Write for detalis. Emmelmann 
Bros, Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Indianapolis, Ind, 


AVIATION. Lear by mail, Big money and honor. 
Write for special offer. American School of Aviation, 
451 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 985-C, Chicago, Ill, 
EARN $900 TO $1,000 PER YEAR. Government Rail- 
way Mail, P. ©. and other ‘exams’ coming; prepare 
under former civil service examiner; book free. Patter- 
son Civil Service School, Box 3031, Rochester, N. Y. 


SERVICE FLAGS for clubs, school, church, home, eol- 
lege, fraternal socisties. Cotton, wool, silk. All sizes. 


Wholesale prices. Write to-day for prices. S. Blake 
Willsden, 25 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
DEN PICTURES. Real photos from life. Fascinating 


Art Models’ poses. Sample “Bathing Girl” and cata- 
log, 10 cents. Simpson Co.. Wheeling, W, Va. 


THE UNIVERSITY GF CHICAGO offers instruction by 
correspondence, For detailed information address 
University of Chicago (Diy; NL), Chicage, Ml. 


FOR THE HEALTH 
REDUCE WEIGHT HAPPILY. If you are too fat, 
send for interesting book telling the best way to 
become slender, healthier and beautiful. Sent in plein 
envelope. Korein Company, NA-601, Sta. F, New York. 


TOBACCO HEART. if smoking is affecting your heart 

or if it is weakening your eyes, conquer tobacco habit 
now and *avold early death or blindness, a fate that 
has befelien many others. Quit without drugs and 
improve health wonderfully. MacLevy'’s method is highly 
praised. If cured you pay us only $1. If not cured, 
costs you not a cent. Write for it to-day, Albro 
Society, AA-601. Station F, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


U. S. GOVERNMENT wants help. Men, women, 18 or 
over, War preparations compelling thousanda appoint- 
ments. $100 month. Easy clerical werk. Short hours. 
"Vacations with pay. Common education sufficient. "Write 
immediately for list and description of positions. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P-103, Rochester, N. Y. 
EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary; details . free. 
Press Syndicate, 570, St. Louis, Mo. ~ 
MEN, WOMEN, 18 or over, wanted immediately ‘for 
U. S. Government War positions. Thousands clerieal 
Positions open, $100 month. Easy work. Write imme- 
diately for list positions. Many advantages to beginners. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R 155, Rochester, N 


MARVEL MENDER. For perfectly repairing rips and 
tears in clothing, umbrellas, gloves, silk underwear 
or stockings, ete. Quick, lasting. Far better than sew- 
ing and more convenient. g t, postpaid, 10 cents, 
Albre Seciety, AB-661, Station F, New York. 
ELECTRICAL TATTOOING MACHINES $1.50. Hand 
outfits 50 cents, Catalogue Free. Prof. J. H. Temke, 
S17 Central Are., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HEL-MIT THE KAISER PIN. Latest war novelty. 
Biggest hit out. Oxidized silver, Thousands being 
sold. Sample with agents’ terms, 10 cents. ©. Finch 
Company, Dept. G., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PRESIDENTIAL PUZZLE. Most ‘fascinating, instruct- 
ive and interesting; complete in neat box, 25 cents, 
postpaid. ©. S. Michel, Box 293, Newark, N. J. 
MAGIG WORDS! Secret method of secking anything 
you want. Postpaid for dime. -Money back guar- 
antee. Lida Smedley, 145 Miller, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
SELL “PERSHING IN FRANCE.” Great war picture. 
Big patriotic hit. Make $10 daily. Regular 25 cents. 
Sample only 10 cents, prepaid, Send now. Address: 
Pubiisher School News, New Egypt. N. J. 
PUZZLES. Iron and wire puzzles, 6 cents for sample 
and catalog. Western Puzale Works, St, Paul, Minn. 
INDIAN BASKETS. Wholesale. retail; catalog free. 
Write F. M. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 
MAKE MONEY by starting Mail Order Business; par- 
tleulars 25e, Lindhorst Magic Shop, St. Louis, Mo. 
AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT. Write for circular of the 
best outdoor cooking outfit you ever saw. Prentiss- 
Wabers Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. 


; ALL THESE FRE 


Gold plated Secret Locket and- 


E 


ro Neck Chain, Gold plated Pen- Soegoooeee = 
dant and Neck hain, Gold 
plated Bracelet and 4 Gold 


lated Rings. 


Bt each. 


rom the factory. 
FREE to any one for selling 
only 12 pieces of our Jewelry at 
Write to-day. 
Dale Mfg. Co., Providence, R, L 


1918 designs, fresh 
ALL Gives 


P. 8. 


ay when removed. No knife used. Health 


C ANCERS and Tumors successfully-treated ; 
Herald FREE, Write for testimonials. Dr. E. O. Boynton, Fitchbufg, Mass. 


a Month 


IW 
$6050: 

aman. The master- 

= piece of watch 

an manufacture—adjust. 

i ed to the second, positions, tem- 

perature and isochronism. En- 

sena at factory into your choice 

H the exj-aisite new watch cases. 


21‘ Jewel 
Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pa; 
Write Today for Free Wateh Book 
-` See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches tat oy wari: KA cagoes a 
ange ‘on a enou: 
er tui offer while it lasts. Write today. ` 
279 191h & Marshal 


BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
30 Days’ Trial. Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 


Shouldbein 4 
veryHome f 


rength- 
ons und soothes the 
nerves. Brings steep 
to the slaopless. 
The Vigerous Man or 
Woman le Loader 


except you try it. 
ment wiil convince you of its 
extraordin: qualiti if 
you aré a sufferer of paralysis, 
locomotor ataxia, vertigo, 
headaches, neuralgia, mer- 
vousness, general or sexual 
weakness, apoplexy, neuritis, 
rheumatism, gout, lumbago or 
hardening arteries, be sure 
to investigate this machine. 
Takes the place ef exercise. 
Give your muscles firm elas- 
ticity; be neitħer fat nor thin. 
RORMA! 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize 
what this machine 
means to one want- Ñ 
ingin vital strength, 
or suffering from 
nervous debility, 

omnia, 


Invented by 
Prof, J. B. Roche. 


BOOK ROBE: Romember this Mas 


chine is not a vibrator 

| $ or a high frequency or 
a galvanic nuisance; but a genulne health helping, life pro- 
longing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to 
do is to throw on the switch. Be sure te write for FREE 
BOOK, /t is for men and women who want to become 
healthy, vigorous and efficient, This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., SS, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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WAR? 


eith this country entering its second year In the 
“World War’ it is doubtful if the song whieh will be 
known as the “Hit of the War,” has as yet made its 
appearance. While it is true that such War Songs ag 

‘Over Thero” and “Liberty Bell” have made some im- 
pression, have Qur Boys adopted. another “It's A Long 
Way To Tipperary,” which has been the great favorite 
with the “English Tommies’? Inasmuch as several 
Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 

in the service to write such a song, it appears to 
be still wanting. 

Have you an idea which you think might be used as 
the subject for a Patriotic or War Song? If so, you 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 
witing for a Free Copy of our new booklet entitled 
‘SONG WRITERS’ tga AND GUIDE.” ` We 
revise song-poems, compose and arrange music, secure 
copyright and facilitate free publication or righ Pa 

Pooms submitted examined FREE. 3 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS 93 Gaiety Bldg., N. ¥. C, 
Folding DOUBLE X-RAY 

4 Ai x Tic =F 


$ 2 With this Donble 
Lasts sia tha ehoth vt veal tee: imate ties 

arently gee thru e! a sS 

body, makes the flesh EEE Caon Aoptical 


illusion, By mail 10 et, three for 25 ets. Post 
Avdce Co. Rox 227 Stamtord Conn 


Why’ shorten YOUR life? Avoid 
Bahal, Dept nsd, ay 
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turn money ‘and 
ie trust you. Boys, ir 


BINGO- CO., DEPT. 358 
BRONCHITIS Ka 


CONSUMPTION 
yield to Chief Black 
Čloud's Indian Remedy. 
Write for booklet | of 
testimonials. Herbal 
f} Remedies for Blood 
fie Disorders Get well! Write 
CHIEF BLACK CLOUD 
Indian Medicine Man, 

Heights, N. Y. 


forus. We pay st you raise. to 
raise—very profi bp Boag + sey, 
better then pours or Eagon gb artiquears fj 
. Write today. 
contract, booklet ha how £ la Bi es, S fon ay. 


-a GENUINE EVEREADY 


HAS! |LIGH TRACES | ay 


Lag a eto., size 131-25 
kaves of Bing 

ne y ip peil, Owaa 
nd no Money, 


nite 


fot an AUTOMOBILE 
. on the instalment plan of 
AAA: $10.00 down and Bi.00 per 


month. 25c brings fall ex- 
planaĉions with bulletin. We are Rebuilders. 
Eureka Auto Co., Dept. SS, Beavertown, Pa. 


SEW DOUBLE ACTION BABY age REVOLVER 


Designed ae istol you need 
Chiefly for * it bad and quick, 
Ladies and > ae ay es 
Automobile counts. very 

: í ME ee Pistol. [binim sould have 
gE sabe, Pan Pla le 
Wwery one ‘ashe s ot A 


rice by insured mail $2,98 Tipoa Tni 
are GUN CO., DEPT. 7 , MELROSE, Mase. 


j Big Money, Raise Rabbits For Us 
Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giani We 
supply stok and pay $7.00 pair. it rab- 
ita raised from our ‘* RED STOCK” 
ite Expense. Contraet and literatrre 
-We-NONZI FREE, 
UNITED Fur AND PRODUCE [ons 
3017 Wilson Ave., Dept. 87, « hai, i, 


Reres p 


How He Quit Tobacco 


This 


veteran, S. B. 
Lamphere, was addict- 
ed to the excessive use 
of tobacco for many 
years. He wanted to 
quit but needed some- 
thing to help him. 
He learned of a free 
b Aei book that tells about 
pt, Š tobacco habit and how 
» to conquer it quickly, easily and safely. In 
a recent letter he writes: “I have no de- 
sire for tobacco any,more. I feel like a new 
mar 
hie’ Any one desiring a copy of this book on 
tobacco habit, smoking and chewing can 
get it free, postpaid. by writing to Edward 
J. Woods, WY-103, Station F, New York 
City, You will be surprised and pleased. 
Look for quieter nerves, stronger heart, bet- 
ter digestion, improved eyesight, increased 
vigor, longer life and other advantages if 
>it poisoning yourself. 


pees OH, YOU,SKINNY! 


pac tainas e 
f 
ve to ii oi 


ou you can hardly 
out that atom- 


o build ap 
pature’s 


Montal ‘En 
strongest physical eallare’t Instructor, 


a LIONEL TRONGFORT 
636 So Bark Bi aiga Hean owarke 


ark. N, J, 


: TOO FAT? 

Get a small box of Oll of 
Korein (in capsules) at any drug 
store. Follow simple directions 
and reduce at least one pound, 
average, weekly under $100 guar- 
gntee. Absolutely wholesome; en- 
dorsed by physicians. The fat 
seems to melt away. By proper 
reduction you will make wopder- 
ful gain in physical and men- 
tal energy. Add years to your 
life. Remember Oil of Korein. 
Non-purgative; no thyroid), At 
the druggists’; or write‘ for 
FREE BOOK. to Korein Com- 
pany, NG-103, Station F, New York City, Best method 
in the world to become slender quickly, safely, inex- 
pensively—and stay thin. Every over-stout man or 
woman should lose weight and improve personality. 


Why shorten YOUR life? Avold 


‘QUICK HAIR GROWTH! 
Box Free To You! 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? 


Do you want, free, à trial box of Kose 
kott, that has proved successful fn so many 
royal Ifso, younced only to answer this adv. 

outdard of letter, asking for FRE! BOX, 
T s tamada preparation Is fer dandruff, thin- 
ning hair and several forms oi 
BALDNESS; Tn many cases, FR E E 
r growth has been reported when 
all else had failed. Sọ why not see for 
yourself? Koskott is used by men and 
womens itis perfectly harmless aud often 
ta hair growth in a few dars. Addrcast 
Koskett Laboratory, “KA 103, Station F, New York, N.Y, 


To accelerate the growth of a Moustache use KOTALKO. 
(A small box will be mailed for 25 cents; a large box, for 
$1.00. Postpaid in plain package. 
many users. 
tain, 150 East 32d St., (BC-103), 


Fine reports from 
cash or Stamps to Jobn Hart Brit- 
New York, N. Y. 


Send 


vance, they canhelp me. Tome, 


made your start toward success. 
to you with the very help you need. 
Whether you’re a dollar-a-day man, or 
a dollar-an-hour man, a long-hour man 
or a short-hour man—there’s a better 
job ahead and the I. C. S. will prepare 
you to step into it. 


No matter where you live, what you 
now do, or how little time or money 
you may have, the I. C, S. have a Course 
of Training to fit your needs. 


Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
men have achieved success through 
I. C. S. help in the past 27 years—over 
100,000 are mow studying, getting ready 
for the big jobs ahead. Join them and 
make your life something to be proud 
of—you can do it. 


Mark and mail the coupon TODAY 
and find out how; it won’t obligate you 
in the least. 


“What other men have done with the help of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Ican do. Ifthe I. C. S. have raised the salaries 
of other men, they can raise mine. If they have helped others to ad- 


I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’ ”’ 


Make up your mind right now that not another day shall pass until you have 
Simply say “I Will” and the I. C. S. will come 


— TEAR OUT HERE ma mees sman ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 1601, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligatin me, how Ican qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINKER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys, ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman” 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin, 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographor and Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert, Pub. Accountant 
MINE FOREMAN or EN@*K TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Metallurgist or Prospector Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 


Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common Sahoo) Subjects 
Contraetor and Bullder Mathematics 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


CIVIL SERVICE 
eee! Mail Clerk 
bt 


Structural Engineer AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Ropelring 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overacor or Sapt, AGRICULTURE French 
OHEMIST Poaltry Raising Italias 


Name ———_________ 
Present 
Occupation__ Me eee peo 


‘3 1002 1 


i A ae WORK 


—LATEST ISSUES— | 
“or, 


ai, Rea Fearnot and ‘the. 
ountain Expre aig He 
1001 Fred Traotar ip t i 
um Smuggl ee f $ 
ed Feamot and the Widow's Son; or, The Worst Boy In 
ew York. a 
1003 grea Fearnot Among the Rustlers; or, The “naa” Men. of 
ih e Bald. Mountain. 
“1004 red Fearnot and His Dog: or, The Boy Who Ran for 


i 1005 Fred Fearnot On mo Plains: or, Trimming the Cowboys. 
. 1006 Fred Fearnot and the Stolen Claim; or, Rounding Up the 
Guiech Gang. 
"1007 Fred Fearnot's Boy; or, Selling Tips On Shares. 
1008 Fred P iaaah and the Girl Ranch Owner, and How She Held 
er Own 
1009 Fred Fearnot’s. Newsboy Friend; or, A Hero In Rags. 
£ 1010 E non In the Gold Fields; or, Exposing ihe Claim 
“Salters.” 
1911 Fred Fearnot and the Office Boy; or. Bound To Be the Boss, 
1012 Fred Fearnot After the Moonshiners; or, The “Bad” Men of 
Kentucky. 
1013 Fred Fearnot and the Little Drummer; or, The Boy Who 
Feared Nobody. 
4 1014 Fred Pears and the Broker’s Boy; or, Working the Stock 


095, 


Tamat and the Boy Teamster: 
Bluffed Him. 


eg + 
co; ioe ‘Trapping the. ‘Chinese h> 


AND WINS ye SA 


MFR- M Y 


016 Frea X Fearnot and the Maridan. ana How He Shafter mis 


Fred Reatnetn Lone Hand: or, Playing a Game To Win 
EE ‘and the Banker's erk; or, Shaking Ep, Tne 
rokers. 


ae Tough Gang of*tha y 
Fignting the Bucket & 


Shops. 
1021 Fred Fearnot’s Society Circus; ‘Fun That Built a 
Schoolhouse. $ U 2 
1022 Fred Fearnot’s Wonderful Courage; or, The Mistake of the =} ‘a g 
Train Robber. at gs te 
1023 wre tea Friend from India, and the Wonderful Things a Bes 
e B "a 
1024 Fred Fearnot and the Poor Widow; or, Making a Mean Man 


Do Right. 


1025 Fred Fearnot's Cowboys: or, Tackling the Ranch Raiders. h a 
1026 Fred Fearnot and the Money Lenders; or, Breaking Up; a ~ i 
Swindling Gang. 
1027 Fred Fearnot’s Gun Cluh; or, Shooting for a Diamonda Cup.” 
1028 Fred See and the Braggart; or, Having Fun With An' 
Egotist %¥ 
1029 Fred eeaRnOLS Fire Brigade; or, Beating the Instirance ` A ‘$ 
Frauds. \ 
1030 rreg Fearnot’s Temperance Lectures; or, Fighting Rum and ‘ 
uin. Te 
1031 Fred Fearnot and the “Cattle Queen”; or, A Despe ý 
or, The Lad Who Woman's Game. r 
1032 Fred Fearnot and the Boomers; or, The Game That 


gi FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, - 


a mail. 


Nae aN. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELEC- 
TY.—A description of the wonderful 
of electricity and electro magnetism; to- 
r with full instructions for making 
ic Toys, Batteries, etc. By George 
Trebel, A.M., M.D. Containing over fifty il- 
‘Tustrations. 
47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND 
A HORSE.—A complete treatise on 
e, Describing the most useful horses 
isiness, the best horses for the road; 
valuable recipes for diseases peculiar to 


HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL 
S.—A handy book for boys, contain- 
ill directions for constructing canoes 
most popular manner ò sailing 
Fully illustrated. 


i 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND 
'MALS.—A valuable book, giving instruc- 
ns in collecting, preparing, mounting and 
py preserttósi birds, animals and insects. 


HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH 
Containing explanations of the 
j meral principles of sleight-of-hand appli- 
$ le to card tricks; of -card tricks with 
eK inary cards, and not requiring sleight- 
A -hand ; of tricks involving sleight-of- pand, 


the Use of specially prepared cards. 
4 justrated, u 
EER E No. 52. HOW TO PEAY CARDS.—Givmg 
ie oA athe rules and full directions for playing 
a Pi chre, Cribbage, Casino, Forty-Five, 
> Sa Za open Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, Auction 
tch, All Fours, and many other popular 
ès cf cards, 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS, —A 
rs derful little book, telling are to 
ot ‘write to your sweetheart, your father, moth- 

er, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, 
greet and anybody you wish to write 


No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE 
PETS.-—Giving complete information as to 
the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding. “and managing all kinds 
of pets; also ving full instructions „for 

+ making cages, etc. Fully explained by 
twenty-eight illustrations. 

No, 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 
“AND COINS.—Containing valuable informa- 
_ tion regarding the collecting and arranging 

of ‘eau od and coins, Handsomely illus- 


No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN EN- 
GINEEER.. —Containing full instructions how 
to become a locomotive engineer; also direc- 


tions for building a model locomotive; to- 
gether with : full description of everything 
5 ane ‘ineer Should know. 


3 F ; e oh 


RA MY 


hes. ssle by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 6 cents, per copy in money or postage stamp 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of these weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from the publishers direct. Wri 
-and fill in your Order and send it with the price of the weeklies you want, and the weeklies will be sent to you by re 
POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOK 


No, 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOG- 
RAPHER.—Containing useful information 
regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magie Lan- 
tera Slides and other Transparencies. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST 
POINT MILITARY CADET —EPxplains how 
to gain admittance, course of Study, Exami- 
nations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post Guard, 
Police Regulations, Fire Department, and ali 

a.boy should know to be a cadet. By Lu 
Senarens. 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL 
CADET.— Complete instructions of how to 
gain admission to the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy. Also containing the course of instruc- 
tion, description of grounds and buildings, 
historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the 
United States Navy. By Lu Senarens. e 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES.—Containing full directions for 
making electrical machines, inguction coils, 
dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked 


by electricity, By R. A. R. Bennet. Fully 
illustrated. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—The most 


original joke book ever published, and it is 
brimful of wit and humor. It contains a 
large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, 
etc,, of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, hu- 
morist, and practical joker of the day. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Con- 
taining over three hundred interesting puz- 
zles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book, Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS.—Containing a large collection of 
instructive and highly amusing electrical 


tricks, together with illustrations. By A. 
Anderson, 
No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL 


TRICKS.—Containing over one hundred 
highly amusing, and instructive tricks with 
chemicals, By <A. Anderson, Handsomely 
iilustrated. 


No. 69% HOW TO DO SLEIGHT-OF- 


| HAND,—Containing over fifty of the latest 


and best tricks used by magicians. Also 
fontaine the secret of second sight. Fully 
illustrate 

No. 710, HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.— 
Containing full directions for making Magic 


Toys and devices of many kinds. Fully il- 
lustrated. 
No. 71, HOW TO DO MECHANICAL 


TRICKS.—Containing complete illustrations 
for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks, 
Fully illustrated. 
o. 72, HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS. 
TH CARDS.—Embracing all of the latest 
and most deceptive card tricks, with Alus- | 
trations, i 


168 West 23d St, N. ] 


No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH 
MBERS.—Showing many curious tricks 
with figures and the magic of numbers. By 
A. Anderson, Fully illustrated. y 

No. 74 HOW TO WRITE LETTERS . 
CORRECTLY.—Containing full instructions 
for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, ~ 
with specimen letters, D id 

No, 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER. 
—Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice 
Cups and Balls; Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations, By A. Anderson. 4 

No, 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY $ 
THE MAND.—Containing rules for fof. tajine: EON 
fortunes by the aid of lines of ‘the. fi a 5a is 
the secret‘of palmistry. Alse the secret of 
telling future events by eid of moles, marks, 
scars, etc, Illustrated, "4 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRIC baa | 
WITH CARDS.—Concaining deceptive Car J 
Tricks as performed by leading conjurers =~ 
and magicians. Arranged for home amuses ` j 
ment, Fully illustrated. 3 F ; 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART. ya pe 
BREE a complete descriptién of the — 
mysteries of Magic and Sleight-of-hand, to- | » 
gether with many wonderful experiments, aw ¥ 
By A, Anderson. Illustrated. k 

Ne. 719. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR. Š 
—Containing complete instructions how to gi? 
make up for various characters on the stage; * 
together with the duties of the Stage Man- ke >, 
ager, Prompter, Scenic Artist and Property 


an. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ Jone Book; 
Containing the latest jokes, adecdotes Ma 
funny stories of this world-renowned Ger- 
man comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover, containing a half-tone photo 
of the author, 

No. $1. HOW TO MESMERIZE,—Contain- 
ing the most approved methed of mesmer- 
ism; animal magnetism, or, magnetie heal- 
ing. By Prof. Leo Hugo Koch, AC.S., au- : 
thor of “How to Hypnotize,” ete. 5 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY. ',—Co! 
taining the most approved mathods of ri k 
ing the lines on the hand, topether with 
full explanation of their meaning. Also ex- 
plaining phrenology, and the key of telling ` 
characters by the bumps on the head. By | 
Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. Fully illustrated. X $ 

No. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Contain- 
ing valuable and instructive information rê-  * 
eae the eA of aS ae Also Bis 
plaining the mos proved me 
are employed by ae leading hpmotiats oF 
the world, By | Hugo Koch, A r 
p TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. j 
paso pation egarding choice 


$) 


use of s and the man- 
AE submitting manu- 


sh £ 
scripts. containing valuable informa-_ 
‘tion as to eatness, leribility and gen- - 
eral comp of manuscripts. 


aie sa PRANK OI le or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, or 3 for” De., ‘in joney or postage ora by 


_ 168 West 22d St. $ 
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